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Shudders aplenty here, poetically nuanced...ranges across the super¬ 
natural spectrum with the fervor of Poe and the aloofness of Lovecraft.— 
Paul DiP'ilippo, Asimov’s SFMagazine 

Rutherford is first and foremost a storyteller. He writes poetry for an 
audience, one that he feels would come back to poetry if only there were 
poetry to come back to.— Radio Void 

Fantastic, rebellious poetry!— FactSheet 5 

Real poetry! Wonderful!— Ray Bradbury 

The Rutherford poetry is a delight. I am in complete agreement with 
his comments on the state of poetry in America today, and pleased that he 
has chosen to go against the current. His work is his most eloquent 
argument.—Robert Bloch, author of Psycho and Yours Truly, Jack the Ripper 

Equal parts Poe, Shelley, Lovecraft and Bradbury ...composed with a 
firm sense of poetics and orchestrated with a respect for poetic 
tradition....Though written in free verse, they scan with a rhythmic 
coherence, a dividend of precise word choices and the embedding of 
alliterative phrases in the line.—Stefan Dziemianowicz, Crypt of Cthulhu 

This prolific poet who celebrates H.P Lovecraft and Poe has reached 
an assurance of craft and in mood... an extraordinary poet, a neo-romantic 
perhaps, but also Ovid blended with Virgil.— Home Planet News 

The High Priest of Providence’s ghoulie underground...— The Nice 
Paper 

Be afraid. Be very afraid. ... Like Lovecraft, Rutherford integrates 
terrestrial terrors with a more sublime, or cosmic, dread.— Justin Wolff, 
The Providence Phoenix 
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PROMETHEUS ON FIFTH AVENUE 





HERE 

AT THE MILLENNIUM 


Children of Htlae 

Out of my sloth and sorrow I am called to write 
a hymn to struggle in the name of Mars. 

What does life want but more life? 

a shield, but a sword to clash against it? 
These cold winds brace us: we are of the North. 
I am the herald of a war-like spirit. 

Why are so many babies being born, 
if not to lean 

their shoulders against the weight of sky, 
defying its old inertia, its downhill entropy, 
to lift and carry the very dome of stars? 

Beat, drums, a march of rising beyond — 
we shall not fall into the flame. 

The pit has not been made to contain us. 

We shall take hold of this mighty sphere 
with force of will — and peals of laughter. 

We are the owners and drivers — not slaves — 
not tenants to tremble and bend the knee — 
we are of the earth entirely, 
capped in clouds and rooted in iron, 
not apart from Nature 
(not even the basest thing we do 
comes from anywhere but Nature). 

We are the destiny of carbon’s unfolding. 

One man spends seven years on a symphony; 
one waits with a knife in an alley. 

(Somehow, both are the same— 
somehow, very different.) 

We are all the children of Atlas. 
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We need only a burden big enough, 

a sphere our own and a place to push it. 
To the old in heart, the death-fearing, 
the envious and self-defeating, 
we have one message and one only: 

Stand back! Make room! We are coming! 
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first Snow 

i 

No breath of wind 
disturbs this perfect canvas: 
dwarf roses, faded, leafless; 
twisted branches gray and brown; 
intricate overlay 
of pristine snow, pyramidal 
tracings of every line and arc 
in flakes of fallen crystal. 
Suspended within 
this latticework 
a thousand rose hips burn 
like sour radishes 
or petrified cherries, 
a memory of blushes 
and blood-flushed passion 
caught unawares by winter. 

ii 

An hour later, I pass again. 

The snow’s calligraphy 
is still untouched by wind. 

Rose hips still beam 
their ruddy messages. 

The sun has slid 
across the ice-sky 
to its low-slung zenith 
and one hundred 
astonished roses 
have opened their petals — 
dying as fast 
as they unfurl, 
their wilting edges burned 
by unkind frost, 
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virgin Juliets 
no sooner born 
than entombed. 

The suicidal blooms 
lean to the sun, pleading 
their disbelief of darkness, 
the impossibility 
of sudden perishing. 

Love comes unbidden thus, 
as the capricious rose. 
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^Thanksgiving ^Thoughts 

i 

Although base Nature made us 
and will have its way, 
we bow our heads in thankfulness 
that we do not live in a universe 
where all the food is gray. 

ii 

Just halfway through 
the holiday repast, 
the room explodes 
in fisticuffs, 
drawn knives 
and a pool of blood 
on the dining room floor. 

That’s how Thanksgiving ends, 
as every hostess knows, 
if too small a bird provokes 
an insufficiency of stuffing. 

iii 

Sixth place at table 
reserved for Squanto’s ghost. 

Over the steaming corn, 
turkey and gravy, 
cranberry red 
he utters the words 
his people would one day rue: 
“Welcome, Englishmen!” 
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iv 

Apocryphal feast 
we learn about 
as we droop 

from sauce and stuffing: 

An immense turkey 
stuffed with a duck entire, 
its swollen cavity 
crammed with a hen, 
into whose bosom 
three pigeons, 
stuffed with quail, 
each tiny quail 
engulfing one minute 
hummingbird. 

As we walk home, 
wine-warmed and down 
in our vigilance, 
will some vast hand 
sweep downwards 
from the kettle-black sky — 

and after a suitable 
cleaning and marinade, 
will we be stuffed 
in turn inside 
some vast and whale-like 
cavity, waiting to bake 
slowly and tenderly for those 
who know Earth 
as The Food Planet? 
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Impromptu 

after a painting by Riva Leviten 

There are things the hands remember, 
things we could do in darkness, 
things that come back as fresh 
as childhood. 

Round, round, ready, write! 
the teacher chanted 
as our tiny thumbs fumbled 
to balance the ink pens. 

Pages of ovals and calligraphic lines 
on blue-lined tablets, 
all hands in unison 
as the steel-nibbed fountain pens 
flew like determined birds 
between the line above 
and the line below. 

Nervous at blackboards 
we stood with chalk, 
elbows and arms everywhere — 
Round, round, ready write! — 
making large the magic letters 
that opened books and history. 

The hands remember after all. 

Pick up a pen, 

and the arm still traces 
the early morning drill 
of militant Palmer 
who wanted every Christian boy 
and girl to race 

across a page as fast as a typewriter. 

No sloth in those fingers! 

No deviation from those capitals! 
Elide those letters into a graceful form! 
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The hands remember, 
though the mind forgets 
each improvised or memorized 
note once played on a piano. 

One year I practiced 
in midnight classrooms, 
in an unlit organ loft 
until my hands could play the notes 
without my eyes’ assistance. 

If I play for a day, 
last year’s music roulades up; 
for a week, and a decade 
of music is back — from where? 

★ ★★ 

The mind remembers — 
vast Plato’s cave 
with a tiny door. 

What stuff gets in — 
flitting about 
the greater darkness? 

The words we read 
are all there, 

so too the music our ears 
embrace and echo 
in nautilus of nerve cells. 

Somehow the things 
we shouldn’t know 
stay in there, too: 
forgotten cruelties 
wiped clean 
on the external slate, 
the fluttering bats 
of a lifetime 
of migraines, 
the counting house 
of unforgiveness, 
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and the darkness 
in which we dream, 
the void preceding 
then following 
our desperate years. 

★ ★★ 

Hands wash themselves 
in midnight, 
begin to vanish, 
take forms 

of fluttering half angels. 
Yet they are stamped 
with trembling music, 
tattooed with staves 
they’ll twitch to remember 
even if amputated. 

The old mind 

peers out its upper door 

into the too-bright 

universe, 

beckoned again 

by those vowels 

inscribed on slate, 

the voice of a long-dead 
teacher intoning 

Round, round, 

Ready, write! 
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Dusk 


Red-purple dusk 

streaked with a bridge of clouds 
mirrors itself in placid waters 
(sea viewed from rushing train). 
Our hemispheres between — 
an unlit earth of willows 
and treetops, wired poles 
and slanted steeples — 
lies like a dream in black cotton. 

Full tree and bare tree 
stand side by side 
in the violet blaze, 
one a fulsome silhouette of youth, 
the other a waning skeleton 
X-rayed by sunset. 

Streetlights blink on, 

shatter this tensed moment 
when two immensities poise 
like cupped hands 
to cancel the earth. 

Now one by one the edison flares 
spark on in darkened windows. 
Dusk brings on fear, 
sun’s death 
and greater darkness. 

We huddle, dine, deluded, 

in our dim circles of finite light, 
while the night sky opens its irises 
into the orbs of watching wolves. 
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He Idols fall in the Hfgban Rills 

A Buddha blown 
to smithereens! 

What to do? 

What to do? 

Mail a Mullah 
a thousand portraits 
of Bodhisattvas. 

Airdrop a hundred 
thousand little Buddhas 
on tiny parachutes 
onto the streets 
of Kabul. 

Mate giant Japanese 
Buddhas with Godzilla, 
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send their offspring 
to the Afghan Hills 
to sit serene 
in lotus pose 

(but watch their fire-breath 
melt Taliban tanks 
and send the soldiers 
shrieking!) 

Sky-write 
LORD BUDDHA 
from border to border 
in every known language. 

Or wait for Karma 
to burn the burners, 
shatter the shatterers, 
silence the mouths 
of the speakers of law? 

(No time, no time 
as the dynamite explodes 
a Buddha head 
from fifteen hundred 
years ago.) 

Let Allah, Buddha 
Christ and Brahma 
rage like comets, 
moth fluttering 
around the Man Sun. 

Gods! One vanity makes them; 
a greater vanity destroys them. 
Yet a child with hands in clay, 
in the mud by the riverside 
will make a new god 
with broad shoulders 
far-seeing eyes, 
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a forgiving visage, 
a palm extended 
for the benediction 
of unbearable Beauty. 

This parched land 
needs its memories, 
its slender share 
of human fairness, 
against the dark night 
of goats and dynamite. 
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Six Christmas Verses 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 

Spoiled meat and green potatoes, 

Sour milk and black tomatoes, 

All mixed in with something found 
Sprouting from a graveyard mound. 
Don’t eat Grandma’s mushroom stew, 

If you know what’s good for you! 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

Fall to the carpet! Cover your head! 

Go up the stairs and keep to your bed! 
There’ll be no presents for us to see — 
There’s a rabid bat in the Christmas tree! 

A DECEMBER CUSTOM 

When Sarah wanted the men to kiss her, 
She stood just where they 
couldn’t miss her. 

She took them all beneath the door — 
Yet none of them came back for more. 
The moral’s plain — it only figures — 
The mistletoe was full of chiggers. 

OUR HUNTING FATHERS 

The snow was white, the snow was red, 
When hunters shot the reindeer dead. 
They tossed the sleigh into the lake. 
Hoping to hide their worst mistake, 

They torched the old fart 
in his crimson suit, 

Opened his bags and divided the loot 
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JINGLE BELLS 

Carolers came to the end of the lane 

(They thought they’d cheer the widower Miller). 

If only they’d known the old man was insane, 
Dreaming the dreams of a serial killer. 

He asked them in for some Christmas cheer, 

Plied them with candy and soda and beer. 

They stayed and they laughed till they almost cried, 
Then choking on poison they promptly died. 

APPALACHIAN MARY 

O wonder of wonders! O day so lucky! 

The Virgin Mary will visit Kentucky! 

I hear an angel crying, “Hark! 

See Mary’s face in that twisted bark!” 

“No — there she is! — and I’m no fool — 

See her eyes in the swimming pool!” 

“No, here! No, here! Come see it, please — 

Her folded hands in this moldy cheese!” 

“T-shirts! T-shirts! Buy souvenirs 
Before the apparition disappears!” 
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Xlbc ' possum 

Opossum along the refectory wall 
licks the underside of discarded meat-wrappers, 
thin snout just fitting the oblong hole 
in a tipped beer can. 

It has a furtive, mustache kind of life, 
darting from shrub to shrub in lamplight. 

It has a wife somewhere that barely tolerates it, 
pink-skinned offspring it is too stingy to feed. 
Its best game is to be pathetic and inoffensive, 
to play dead, to feign an empty wallet, 
to always arrive at the cusp of dinnertime, 
to sidle up to one with those colorless eyes. 

He’s not quite bold enough to beg, 
too timid to steal the rat’s larder, 
content with easy grubs and greasy offal. 

He makes his home in a steam-pipe cellar 
where other albino night-things dominate. 

He is the lowest of the low, for even they 
cannot quite think of what they should call him. 
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Twenty-Year JNcw Yorker, Hfter T)ie 6xilc 

Though I thought I had shed it, 

this city has grown on me, 
my head-top soaring 
amid the clouds, 
fingers outstretched 
toward the harbor goddess. 

I am all of it — 
luster and greed, 
poet and dreamer, 

Helmsley and Trump 

lording it over the slums of Lorca, 

twin baby carriages 

with baby investment bankers 

scooting past squatter punks 

pierced and tattooed in rage, 

the towers clean and classic 

for an Age of Silver, 

the canyons squalid and smoking 

with phosphorescent agony. 

I can be all and celebrate all, 
make my inkwell of the things 
you dare not think of: 
the crumbling infraworld 
of steam pipes that, bursting, 
cook office workers like lobsters, 
the rivets and spikes that loosen 
beneath the wheels of the subway, 
the furtive shadow 
that gives itself in doorways 
to random takers. 

This is Atlantis, Babel, Gomorrah and Tyre, 

The Temple of Dendur, Tyrannosaur, 

Ming, Ch’ing and Tang ceramic 
Carnegie Hall, the Opera, the Symphony, 
the thunder thump of 1812 in the Park. 
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The nights of undulating ecstasy 

sparking still in a hundred thousand eyes 
in the city that will not sleep 

and will not surrender its secret yearnings, 
the pagan embrace of gods in underwear 
towering over neon flesh amphitheatre, 

Times Square unsquaring America 
into Dionysian dervish naked dancing. 

I am the weed lot strewn with mattress springs, 
the chaste fountains of Lincoln Center, 
the pride of the library lions on Fifth Avenue. 

Long-legged Athena strides here in the sunlight — 
behind her, a meth Medusa beckoning. 

Forward or backward? Where will this city go? 

Where its inhabitants? 

Jack hammers and dynamite 
remake my countenance, 
revise my profile. 

I am always fleeing this city to save my soul. 

I am always coming back 
to make it anew in marble. 
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Hrabeequee on the Statue of Liberty 

i 

Bad Dingo rides 
the Staten Island ferry 
dusk till dawn, 
clinging to rail, 
nestling an all-night 
tumescence, 
hard at the sight 
of the robed lady, 
vast, 

unapproachable. 

He’s stalking her, 
biding his time. 

Some night 
there’d be a fog, 
a power failure. 

He’d come up behind her, 
prodding the small 
of her spine 

with his imperious knife, 
jostling her bronze buttocks 
with his ardent flesh prod. 

She’d drop the tablet; 

the torch would sputter. 

He’d push her off her pedestal. 

Bad Dingo would give it to her good 
the way he did to all the white ladies 
in parks and stairwells and subway cars. 

This would be the rape of all rapes, 
the pinnacle of his career, 
the ultimate boast: 

“See that toppled goddess 
in the harbor — 
she ain’t so proud now 
since someone had her, 
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made her moan. 

Bad Dingo had her, 

stuck it to the Statue, 
white lady Liberty!” 

2 

In Chinatown, 

Mrs. Wang mounts 

a quiet rebellion 

against the ways of the elders. 

She has done all 
her mother asked her: 
married the boy 
the matchmaker ordained, 
bore sons and daughters 
in regular order, 
burned joss and incense 
at every altar 

sending ghost gold and peaches, 
phantom cars and televisions 
Hong Kong Hell dollars 
to the teeming, greedy dead. 

Now her husband travels, 
has mistresses, won’t talk 
about his gambling. 

Her children are gone, 
married to foreign devils. 

Her round-eyed grandchildren 
won’t learn Mandarin, 
will never send joss riches 
to her when she is dead. 

Now she becomes a whirlwind. 

She sells her jade and porcelain, 
cleans out her savings account, 
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buys an airline ticket 
for San Francisco — 
from there, who knows? 

She pawns the statuette 
of pearly white Kuan-Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy 
whose only blessing 
was endless childbirth 
and washing and ironing. 

On a whim she buys another 
to take its place at her bedside: 
a foot-high Statue of Liberty 
with batteries and glowing torch. 

She leaves it for her husband, 
her wedding ring 
on its spiky crown. 

3 

Today two New York titans 
switch places. 

A grumpy Green Liberty 
strides up Fifth Avenue, 
crushing pedestrians in verdigris. 
Her sandaled feet 
send buses flying, 
kiosks shattering. 

Her great head turns 
among the office towers. 

She reaches in, 

pulls screaming executives 

through razor-edge panes, 

undresses them 

with her copper fingers, 
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discards them one by one 
to the pavement 
twenty stories below. 

The man she wants 

is not among them. He’s got 

to be a real American, 

one of those Arrow short models, 

blond, and a screamer, 

a yielding but unwilling male 

under her stern metallic nails. 

The more he cries out Put me down, 
the more she likes him. 

Uptown, she finds him: 
a tousle-headed messenger, 
scooped up from his bicycle. 

She cups him in one palm, 
drops her tablet, 
rolls up her sleeves, 
and starts the painful ascent 
of the Empire State Building. 

Downtown 
on Liberty Island, 

King Kong wields a torch, 
incinerates all passing freighters, 
capsizes the passenger ships. 

He hurls great boulders skyward, 
picks off incoming airplanes one by one. 
He is guarding the harbor now. 

He is a real American 
and he shouts his slogans: 

America First. 

Stay out. 

Go home. 

No foreigners allowed. 
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Revelations 

as out of the burning bush 
the meteor’s heart 
the hieroglyph 
the tablet 
spoke god 

it said: 

I am the sum of all that is 

I have never 
written a book 
dictated a law 
taken a wife 
sired son or angel. 

I do not answer plea or prayer. 

love whom you may. 
eat what you must, 
the planet is yours, 
stars too 

if you can reach them, 

but neither out 
nor inward seek me. 

I am not at the Pole Star 
turning orbs mechanical. 

I have no wish to visit your dreams. 

I am and will be a mystery, 
the riddle between zero and unity, 
how could death bring you to me 
when you cannot discern me now? 
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go, now, and tell your brethren 
that god’s wish 
is to be left alone. 

I have spoken 
and will not speak 
again. 


Boston Lunch Counter 

The chili has no beans. 

The salad has no greens. 

The pumpkin’s rotten. 

The chef’s forgotten 

how to make chicken tarragon, 

and to wash 

after using the john. 

The flies are delighted. 

Two rats have been sighted. 

(That’s bad, for you see, 
there used to be three!) 
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Quack 

No wonder you’re depressed 
with all those demons in you. 
Just take this pill 
stare into the light 
till you’re very sleepy 
very sleepy 
very... 

The Devil’s there, 

(I knew it!) 
got his talons in you 
ever since the funeral 
you don’t remember 
when you went face down 
into an open grave. 

Another demon got in 
when your daddy raped you 
on your seventh birthday 
(of course you can’t remember 
but you will). 

You have three bad sisters 
all sharing your psyche 
each taking a turn 
at making your life a ruin 
(your mother aborted them 
so their souls moved in 
to be near you). 

This is going to take 
one hell of an exorcism. 

Last session I discovered 
an animal possession — 
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no, nothing awful, 
a harmless duck 
who never migrated 
when death took him, 
but we’ll have to evict him 
down to the last feather. 

Good thing you have insurance. 

Those Angels chattering 
in Aramaic 
are quite a nuisance 
when you talk in your sleep, 
came in when the nuns 
did that awful thing to you 
you say you can’t remember. 
We’ll need a specialist 
to clear them out. 

Don’t even consider suicide. 
There’s so much more 
you need to remember: 
the Montana Satanists, 
the livestock orgies, 
your uncles’ lewdness, 
that early miscarriage 
you keep on repressing. 

I count a hundred 
and twenty inside you. 

Ten dozen personalities, 
all of them neurotic. 

You’re one for the journals, 
more characters together 
than all of Dostoyevsky. 
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Sign here, and here, and here. 

Use each of your names — 

that’s S-A-T-A-N, 

an “x” for the duck will do. 

Aside from the drugs 
and the hypnotic sessions 
we’ll have group therapy 
to iron things out 
among the lot of you. 

(Blue Cross alone 

will spring for a hundred thousand. 
God, I love psychiatry!) 
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Gutenberg's Helper 

On the rediscovery of the formula for cleaning 
types and printing presses, c. 1456 

Johannes Gutenberg, my master, 
would vouch for me, were he 
alive to honor my telling. 

I saw the first white sheets, 
limp and virginal, 
pressed wet against the type, 
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those brooding Latin letters 
bound in like bees 
in a leaden hive. 

I watched them turn 
the patient screw 
that wedded the inked form 
to the hand-made paper, 
then peel away the miracle — 

God’s Bible in pristine text, 
a monk’s month of lettering 
passed off in the blink of an eye. 

Hard work it was: 

hundreds of letters and pairs of letters 
to pick and sort and reassemble; 
the thrill of firing the furnace, 
casting the molten lead 
to a’s and e’s and a? s. 

They called him a madman, 
impractical, a dreamer, 
but when we finished, 
from alpha of Genesis 
to omega of Revelations, 
a song and a cheer burst forth 
from the humble shop in Mainz. 

You will not find my name 
in the annals of the printing art. 

I was the merest boy, 
not an apprentice, even. 

I was not paid a pfennig, 
but there is something of me 
in every page of Gutenberg. 

Ink, like blood, is thicker than water. 
Old type must shed its black 
or red ink scab 
before another page 
can be assembled. 
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So I was there 
to make the great Elixir, 
the secret noxious solvent^ 
to clean the type 
and the inking balls. 

I was Wasser Johann, 
he of the great bladder. 

Free beer they gave me, 
a barrel of ale 
at my disposal. 

Daily my personal springs 
replenished the reservoir 
of pungent fluid. 

I was the flood 
overtaking Noah; 
an ague overcame me 
to turn my Nile 
Mosaic red; 

I screamed one day 
as my kidneys parted 
for the passage of Israel; 
mine the waters 
of Babylon, of Nineveh. 

I’m a modest man, really! 
It’s not too much to say 
there’d be no Gutenberg 
without his Wasser Johann! 


i “Preparation of the leather so it would accept ink required the skin to be 
soaked in urine and squeezed out a number of times. ... After a day’s printing, 
the leather was removed from the balls and soaked overnight in urine to keep it 
supple. Washing up the type after the form was printed also relied on the ever¬ 
present yellow liquid, creating a latrine-like stench in early print shops that one 
can only imagine must have helped keep the secret of the ‘black arts’ secret.” — 
Randy Silverman, “The Origin of Printer’s Ink,” Graphic Arts Journal, April 
1994. 
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JVcinceie 

i 

If you are Cobra, 

King of Death, 
then I am Mongoose. 
Slither away! 

If you are Lion, 
slaying all, 

I am the Jackal 

who steals your prey. 


ii 

If you are Danger, 
stealing sleep, 

I am Pleasure, 
there till dawn. 

If you are Martyr, 
killing for God, 

I am the Ifrit 

who leads you on. 


iii 

If all your Ends 
are justified, 

I am the Means. 
Ignore the blood. 

If you are Noah, 
saving beasts, 
forget the people. 

I am the Flood. 
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iv 

If you are Lot’s wife, 
looking back, 

I am Sodom, 
still calling you. 

If you are Caesar, 
dead in Rome, 

I, Queen of Egypt, 
am weeping, too. 
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0>e Sterile Squash 

One glance from Mrs. Trog 
and my porch vine withers! 

This hump-back widow 
has the evil eye for sure. 

She has no time 

to change a light bulb, 
but can linger here to stare 
at the florid blossoms 
of the squash I’ve nurtured, 
spilling from pot 
across the porch rail, 
clinging to cracks 

in the paved-over yard. 

One by one she darts them 
with steel-gray orbs, 
kerchief twitching 
over rigid coif. 

The fat orange blossoms 
quiver with fear, 
the florid leaves 

brown at the edges. 

These vines will be spinsters, now. 
No bees will come and play; 
only winged wasps 
like nattering nuns 
will hover, warning away 
all pollinating visitors. 

Sunlight! slant away! 

Nor’easter! bring on 
the rotting microbes. 

This garden is cursed! 
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A block away, 
in her darkened house, 
my landlady drinks tea, 
smiles at a dusty vase 
of plastic roses, 
beside an urn 
of unremembered ashes. 
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Vermont Images 

For Don and Laura Merit 


1 

The trees are everywhere, 
straight as arrows. 

The rocks abound, 
sharp-edged for tomahawks, 
or smooth for grindstones. 
The sky screams 
with warrior clouds. 

How sad to see 

the abject Abenaki 
joined by their blond 
half-children, 
dancing a pow-wow 
in a college gymnasium, 
unseen by sun 

and cloud and badger, 
ringed by vendors 
of New Age regalia. 

Do I see angry Manitous 
at the wood’s edge, 
turning their backs 
on this shabby magic? 
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2 

The year has expired 
on the mountain slopes. 

These are its tokens: 
a blueberry bush 
with mottled leaves, 
unclaimed fruit 
blue-back and shriveled; 
a solitary grasshopper 
poised on a branch, 
outliving his welcome 
as frost approaches. 

Whose woods these are — 
black cherry and beech, 
white pine and alder — 

Frost’s poems posted^ — 
lines to read aloud and ponder — 
as the trees mark their places, 
reseed their tribes. 

Trunks trooped like ranks 
of opposing armies, 
ready to flag 

in crimson, yellow, 
or green-brown camouflage. 

We are peaceable, 

preferring tree-bark solitude 
to the world’s wars — 
but look! seed bullets fly 
at rival mountains — 
squirrels scavenging 
the hand-grenade pine cones. 
Seed pods fly parachute 
into the helpless valley. 

Every seed covets 

the empty upland pasture, 

life against life 


2 Frost’s poems posted. The Robert Frost Interpretive Trail, Ripton, VT. 
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for a little space, 
a piece of sun, 
a root in the rocky soil. 

3 

Black crows descend 
upon a field of pumpkins, 
claws down on frost- 
fringed globes, 

then corveaux rampant 
on golden orbs, 
right claws raised, 
right wings extended 

flock falling everywhere, 
yet each upon 
his chosen fruit 
assumes the same 
athletic pose. 

Is this the way of Wotan? 
Will they go off in threes, 
in perfect formation, 
swift as a dream, 
a premonition, 

casting their shadows 
upon the doomed, 
a flying scythe 

hastening with names 
to the Lord of the Dead? 

Three ravens fly 

for every death, they say, 
their caws identical 
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to rip a soul 
from its casing 
like seeds they crave 

at the heart of pumpkins. 


4 

Seen from my south-bound train: 
mist-shrouded mountains, 
alders, 

upland pastures with 
stubbles of harvested cornfields — 
birch skeletons 
on the dark slopes, 
inverted white thunderbolts 
as though the earth 
would chide the sky 
for its acid-rain weeping — 
mist risen like steam 
from pastures, 
yesterday’s sun-heat 
hoarded by wheat root, 
reluctant radiant 
this rocky ground — 
tiny red leaves of maple, 
explosive love letters 
inscribed at night 
like Tatiana’s declaration 
to haughty Onegin 
(hard not to think of Russia 
in this sad morning). 

Fall’s missives are everywhere. 

The trees are expiring 
in their adolescent 
passion. 

Letters unread, 
mocked by the wind, 
crisping to unintelligible 
wrinkles as winter comes. 
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How the earth 
and all its tenants 
yearn for embracing — 

for a harvest this once, 
without reaping, 
for an October that lingers 
till springtime, 

banishing in pumpkin splendor 
the sad, drear days of solstice. 
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Dead prin ccee 

Not huntress, but hunted, 

Not chasing the antler’d stag 

but run down like the fallow doe 
Not arrows, but flashbulb quivers 
felled you, hands reached 
to seize your garlands, 
to tear some trophy 
from your dying. 

Not princess, and not yet goddess — 
your temple a marble tomb, 
on an island inaccessible. 
Gamekeepers cross 
in a humble rowboat, 
leave flowers for you 
as at an altar 
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London becomes a pagan festival, 
where every living flower is cut 
and laid amid tears & sobbing 
as if to affirm in desiccation 
that all must die, 
that bloom once cut 
is never resurrected, 
no matter how many requiems. 

Proud state that claimed permit from Jove 
to trample the far horizon, 
calls now for this mere mortal 
to be sublimed at once to a temple: 
grave and grove and mourning day, 
sacred to Diana. 
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Cave Deum 

For once, dyslexia is truth. 

The letters dance 

and re-arrange 

to make mundane 

and seldom-heeded messages 

an egg-hatch of deeper meaning. 

CURB YOUR GOD! 
the sidewalk placard urges 
(I look in the gutter 
for feathers or angel hair.) 

THIS BUILDING PATROLLED 
BY VICIOUS GUARD GOD! 

Icon of Doberman 
red-eyed and drooling 
on a wooden sign. 

BEWARE OF GOD 
the windows scream out 
behind geranium pots, 
crisscross of burglar gates, 
a holy muzzle waiting 
for the hapless intruder. 

A little mercy, at least, in 
NO GODS ALLOWED 
(EXCEPT FOR SEEING-EYE GODS) 
BY ORDER OF NYC 
HEALTH DEPT. 
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A god chases a cat, 
another god barks, 
while yet another genuflects 
to anoint a hydrant. 

What revelations emerge! 

See how the citizens 
dragged by their leashes 
walk round and round, 
pulled by a howling caprice, 
a quadruped perspective, 
losing the tug of war, 
always back home 
with the same god they left with. 

Some use their gods 
to fend off strangers, 
some train their gods 
to fetch or kill. 

I see it now, 

the truth made plain. 

Oh, my Dog, how can I tell them? 
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Dramatis personae 

Shakespeare’s Gay Bar 
on Christopher Street— 
now there’s a roster of royalty! 

That dark one, brooding, military, 
wins sympathy with his battle scar, 
then smothers his lovers with a pillow. 
Richard the Second’s been had 
by absolutely everyone, 
a poor, limp, passive thing. 

Richard the Third is into dungeons. 

Young Hal hangs out with Falstaff, 
a chubby chaser. 

Old Hal is a pompous bore, 
gives speeches while inspecting the troops. 
Old Henry the Eighth had dozens of lovers 
(one hot season, 

then off with their heads!) 

There’s poor old Lear 
in his long underwear — 
the Fool is always with him. 

That’s Danish Hamlet playing pool, 
loon-crazy and going on 
about his mother. 

Titus Andronicus works in the kitchen 
and does a mean stew. 

Gloomy Macbeth, counting his change, 
thinks the bartender has cheated him. 
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That spot-lit table aglow with gems, 
false breasts and curls 
and boy/girl charms 
is throne tonight to Cleopatra, 
black-eyed and shrill and sharp as an asp, 
waiting for Caesar, Mark Antony 
or any Italian worth dying for. 

Take your pick. They know their lines. 
You need not seek an audience — 
just be one. 
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Hrticlee of faith 

Things are in the saddle 
And ride Mankind. 

—Emerson 


I will tell you of 
a man, a horse, and a journey. 

There are as many ways of telling it 
as there are pearls in the sea. 

★ ★★ 

The man lets go the reins. 

The horse knows the way. 

The end of the journey is predetermined. 

★ ★★ 

The rider is mad 
The horse is a fool. 

They see the cliff, but cannot stop. 

★ ★★ 

The horse thinks, 

There once was a man 
who chose this journey, 
hut now he is dead. 

I can go where I please, 

hut I choose to follow his footsteps. 

★ ★★ 

The man thinks The horse thinks 
there is no horse there is no man 

No journey, either, 
since neither starting point 
nor end exists. 

★ ★★ 
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The horse sees a mare, 
the man a maiden. 

In summer meadow frolicking 
the journey is forgotten. 

★ ★★ 

Spurs bite, whips sting: 
the rider shows no mercy. 

The famished horse plods on. 

Water has been promised, 
and a mountain of oats, 
someday, at the end of the journey. 

★ ★★ 

Fearful Fearful 

that the horse that the man 

will choose another 
rider horse 

he 

shoots tramples 

his companion. 

Alone in the desert now, 
he has defended his honor, 
fulfilled the Commandments. 

★ ★★ 

The man sees The horse sees 

some good in 

the horse. the man. 

He asks the other: 

Did you decree this journey? 

What if there is no point 
except the journeying? 

What if we have 
already arrived? 
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from Salem forward 

For Matthew 

how the daughters turned 
against the midwives 
whose wrinkled hands 
had swaddled them, 
denouncing them 
as Satan’s mistresses 

how the five-year-olds 
squirmed on the video, 
prompted and prodded 
until they told of teachers 
who flew through the air, 
led them through tunnels, 
touched them 
down there 

how a mother intoned: 
and your daddy beat you 
daddy beat you 
beat you 
beat 

as the day approached 
for the custody battle 

until the coin of the realm 
among the Salem girls, 
tot and prosecutor, 
mother and child 
becomes the adder’s kiss 

and what never was 
becomes what is. 

How long does it take 

for a lie to be unremembered? 
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Some Puritan girls confessed 
to the pious fraud, 
shunned, unwed, 
to die unshriven. 

Brainwashed children 
will scream their way 
from nightmare to dawn, 
a world without horns 
and dark penetrations. 

The son will judge the mother 
and walk to his father’s side. 
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JVUecr 

An hour has passed since I saw it. 
There. In the middle of the floor. 
Gleaming beside the coffee table. 
Right below the soda and wine. 

Why doesn’t anyone see it? 

Back and forth they go. 

Talking, reading their poems. 

The men. The women. 

They fill their glasses, tumble ice. 
Their merry eyes are everywhere 
except that place on the carpet. 
What’s wrong with them? 

Don’t they know the value of money? 
A whole quarter. Just lying there! 
Four of them make a dollar. 

Pick up twenty — 

that’s a five dollar bill. 

Forty make ten dollars. There! 
Another one just passed it by. 

Oh! under a shoe now. Out again. 

So bright. Why can’t they see it? 

My glass is empty now. 

Not too soon to be thirsty again, 
especially when it’s free. 

I could just walk over. 

Bend down to the table. 

Fill the glass. Take the ice. 

Put the glass down for a moment. 
That’s it. I’m doing it. 

Ice first, but not too much. 

You get more to drink 
with less ice. 
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Now take a breath. 

That’s it. I’m doing it. 

Reach down. Take the quarter. 
There! One smooth motion, 
into the palm, into the pocket. 
I did it. I got it. 

No one saw. 

Twelve in the room 
and no one said 
Hey, that’s mine. 

A whole quarter. 

My lucky day. 
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Handicapped Game preserve, 
(Oest Virginia 

Deep in the brush 

an undulating torso 

in a red plaid hunting jacket 

pauses, a half- 

formed hand 

thrusts knife 

into a groundhog. 

They prey is small, 
the blood 

a demitasse of crimson, 
the tiny heart, 
fast lungs palpitating, 
astonished eyes 
reflecting the hunter’s 
thalidomide smile. 

A half-mile in, 
another hunter waits, 
warm in his cap, 
his leather Harley jacket. 

He has come a long way 
for a man in a wheelchair — 
not even motorized — 
came the hard way 
up an incline, 
through the trees. 

If he waits quietly, 
a deer will come, 
a squirrel will stop 
within his cross-hairs. 
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His wheels are locked, 
but still the gunshots 
may topple him. 

He doesn’t mind the challenge, 
can call for help 
on the cellular phone. 

He’ll never track 
the things he shoots, 
nor take a deer 
home for the freezer. 

That’s not the point. 

He hates the fleet deer, 
the nimble squirrel, 
the agile raccoon. 

Make four legs three! 

Maim them! 

Make them limp! 

Fill the forest with 
scarred, stumped animals! 
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Roueecleamng 

Three empty sparrow nests inside 
my air conditioner! 

Like something out of Breughel, 
beaks and claws protruding 
from the louvre vents, 
straw everywhere & eggshells, 
feathers and down and wing-dust 
(no wonder I wheezed and sneezed 
all summer!) 

How proud they must have been 
of their impregnable shelter, 
battleship gray, 
out of the hawk’s eye, 
beyond the talon snap 
of the fiercest raptor. 

They have raised their young 

and gone, flown free 

among the lindens and sycamores, 

chirping defiance at my landlady 
who long ago chopped 

her rowans and flowering pears, 
paved over her garden front. 

“Trees no good,” says Mrs. Trog. 
“Plant trees and you get birds. 
Birds and squirrels. No good. 

No good.” 
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Last night I dreamt of moving 
to a Tarzan tree-house, 
cool and lush amid the vines, 
birdsong everywhere, 
squirrels welcome. 

We pay our rent with acorns 
and our house grows bigger, 
wider with each passing year. 
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Lethe 


Deliver the fruit of the garden of Lethe! 

The white horse of sleep is at home in his stable, 
mane twined with coca and hemp leaves, 
neck wreathed in poppies, his breath a cloud 
of Hypnos’ hashish. He feeds on hay, 
mixed rich with ergot and mushrooms. 

The white horse of sleep goes forth, 
draws a black coach through city streets, 
pauses in alleyways, 
lingers at school-yards. 

A dark hand hurls cigarettes, 
bags and vials, syringes and pipes 
toys scattered with whispered promises 
of power and wealth and instant joy. 

Boys fight for the poisoned apples. 

Mothers shake fists from fire escapes 
as the white horse passes. 

On curbs, on broken bench, 
in frame of rotted door, 
the sleepers have fallen. 

Others fan out to sell their treasures. 

There is never enough. 

Someone must always pay — 
even here where no one has money — 
or someone must die. 

Some days the white horse pulls 
a great stone Juggernaut. 

The children run to greet it, 
and one by one are pulled beneath. 

Iron wheels burr 
with shattered bones, 
grindstone steam roller 
makes lithography of skin, 
cheekbones and brows, 
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limb and arm and ribcage 
spread out like a map, 
dreamers’ lives snuffed 
into a red-brown inkblot. 

The mothers’ sons 

are crimson smears on the sidewalk. 

Mica glints mockingly 

as blood dries to flaking rust. 

Silence, then choked weeping, 
and then the sound of Juggernaut 
rumble-crush rolling 
on distant streets, the muted screams 
diminuendo to deathly quiet. 

Uptown, at the fashionable clubs, 
no horse-drawn carriage comes. 
Instead, the white stretch limos 
arrive and depart, 
arrive and depart. 

A movie star falls to the pavement, 
dead of an overdose 
at twenty-two. 

Inside, the revelers 
compare the merits 
of various white powders. 

No Juggernaut comes for them: 
the white limo doubles 
as a hearse when necessary. 

They are politically correct, 
vegetarian, even. 

They are supporting 
the produce 

of the endangered rain forest. 
Nothing could possibly hurt them. 
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THE PUMPKINED HEART 


Hppalacbian Idyll 

I have seen 

the slant-brow horror of the hills: 
the runt church hatred, 
the pyramid of ignorance, 
the wild eyes of moon-malt killers 
trigger poised, the gaping despair 
of the women from chickenfeed dawn 
to mattress-thump midnight. 

The eyes of the children are eggs 
dream-snatched and scrambled, 
guttering lights of intelligence. 

The idyll image is flawed: weeds, 
hills clotted with battered shacks, 
a firetrap barn, 
a wrecked-car planter, 
a thicket of corn, 
a rusted mailbox. 

Their cookie-cutter faces 
are all alike — 
hoe-broken wives and hard- 
hand boys, the spark of will 
wet-snuffed by beatings 
and Bible water. 

Father begets daughters 
upon his daughter; 
brother has sister; 
a visiting niece 
is passed from bed to bed. 
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Children of uncertain fathers 
are swapped from house to house, 
Cinderellas to stepmothers 
who rage with butcher knives. 

Saturday they go to town, 
smelling of hay and manure, 
buy lard and flour and cooking oil, 
wind up at roadside taverns, 
drinking till pleas of 
Daddy let’s go home 

irk them into the wobbly ride 
down single lane highways 
to the tar-paper house, 
the chicken coop, the night 
of burning, ignorant stars. 

The sleep of reason breeds 
the hill people. 
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Imaginary playmate 

It was my secret place, 

away from bath-time and spanking, 

Grandfather’s grizzled hugs, 

the cries of the baby brother, 

away from heat and brambles, 

blackberry barb and poison ivy, 

a cool-air haven 

where the acrid fumes 

of coke-oven smoke 

never intruded: 

the “spring-house,” 

a covered well, actually, 

a cobwebbed shed 

of cool-sweated pump and pipe. 

Here I could sit 

behind its plank door, 

imagine another door, 

flat on the concrete, 

might open downward 
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to a treasure cave, 
a city of runaways, 
a subterranean launch-pad 
for moon rockets. 

One day a man was there, 
crouching inside 
beneath a straw hat, 
a shoulder pack, 
more frightened of me, 
it seemed, than I of him. 

I sat beside him 
on the cold stone lip 
of the gurgling well. 

His whispered words 
were barely louder 
than the distant coal trucks, 
the chirring cicadas. 

His name was Eric, 
a young man, yet 
bigger than my father. 

He asked about my mother, 
my teacher, my friends 
I would see again 
in second grade in the fall. 

“Too bad your mother is married,” 
he said. “She’s pretty. 

I watched her from the road.” 

Two weeks he hid there, 
sleeping all morning. 

I brought him cookies. 

He taught me games. 

Once, I touched 

the soft blond beard 

that glazed his cheekbones. 

I could tell him anything. 
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Soap opera organ 
rose to a frenzy 
on the oval-windowed 
new television 
as someone yelled 
“Kidnapped! 

Our son has been kidnapped!” 

What’s kidnap? I ask my mother. 
She, ironing, from the other room: 
That’s when they steal a child 
and then ask for money. 

I thought it might be fun 
to be kidnapped. 

I might even get to keep 
some of the money. 

Just watch out for strange cars, 
my mother warned. 

One day I mentioned Eric 
at the dinner table. 

“That’s all he talks about,” 
my mother explained. 

“That’s his friend, 
his imaginary playmate.” 

My father grew angry. 

They shouted 

as I read comics in the attic. 

One day, my father took me 
to a roadside tavern. 

He sat in the back 
with his band leader, 
played an illegal 
slot machine. 
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A strange man came in, 
saw me alone, 
gave me a nickel 
to buy potato chips. 

As my father returned 
I asked my new friend, 

“Can I have another nickel?” 

My father exploded, 
shouted at the stranger, 

“No one gives my kid money!” 

Strangers seemed kinder to me 
than parents. 

I imagined kidnapped children, 
sweets and sodas everywhere, 
fresh bread from the oven, 
mountains of comic books, 

a long wait for the ransom, 
maybe never. 

At home, the spring-house was locked. 
My mother doled out dinner: 
government surplus beef 
and slices of cheese 
off a long square loaf. 

Some nights we ate bread 
and gravy and radishes. 

I stayed indoors all summer. 

Sometimes at night 

I thought I saw someone 

cross from the poplars, 

to the spring-house, then back again, 

a lanky form darting 

from shadow to shadow. 
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I sleepwalked many nights, 
awaking against the locked 
front door. On other nights 
I dreamt a new door 
at the back of the closet. 

I opened it, to another door, 
and yet another, until sleep 
vacuumed me to darkness. 

I never mentioned Eric again. 

Years later I heard 
of the men who slept 
in the nearby foothills, 
setting up camp 
in the abandoned ovens — 
draft dodgers avoiding 
the Korean War call-up. 

Years after that I suddenly 
remembered him again — 
his soft tenor voice in the shadow, 
the friend to whom I said, 

“Would you kidnap me someday? 
I’ll never tell... I promise.” 
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Ox pines 

i 

Grandmother Butler 
grew up with the pines 
that dotted her acres. 

Her father 
first planted them, 
edging the house, 
the gravel drive, 
the property line. 

She watched her daughter 
who once could leap 
the saplings 
grow tall and straight. 

Her parents are gone now, 

her husband vanished, 

her daughters grown and married. 

She sits on the porch 

and communes with the trees. 

Some skirt the house — 

she walks soft needle loam 

to her raspberry patch — 
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others trail off and up the hillside. 
Squirrels are there in the branches, 
black snakes steal eggs 
from the hapless robins. 

Jays and crows, 
cardinals and tanagers 
live tier by tier 
in their sheltered nests. 

Each season a song — 
bird twitter spring, 
storm hum summer, 
cone-drop in autumn, 
the groan of trunks 
in snapping winter. 

They are an orchestra 
eternally in tune, 
black pyramids at night 
against the burning stars, 
a comforting wall 
against the whippoorwills, 
the mountain lions, 
the howling winds. 

2 

One winter day 

she’s digging down 

to the dregs of her coal-pile, 

filling a pail for the stove, 

when a great truck 

lumbers in, 

piled high with coal. 

Two men follow 
in a black Studebaker, 
tell her they’ll dump 
as much as she needs — 
enough to last her 
through widow’s winter, 
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all the way to April. 

She hesitates. 

They mention her neighbors, 
Wingroves and Sweeneys, 

Ulleries and Dempseys: 
some winters back 
they helped them too. 

She doesn’t answer them; 
her head shakes every 
so slightly no; the man 
exhales an ice cloud, 
chilled hands shrugged in 
at his elbows. The other 
starts up the car to back it 
away and out to the road. 

“It’s just a good neighbor thing,” 
he tells her. “The Almanac, it says 
it’s going to be a terrible winter.” 
“All right.” she says. “Thank you.” 
She lets them dump coal. 

All they want is a signed receipt, 
oh, and they’d like 
to trim a few trees 
for the nearby sawmill. 

She hesitates again — 
they mumble some words 
about another delivery 
next winter. 

She signs. 

Hard winter sets in. 

The ziggurat of coal 
diminishes to sludge, 
black dust in melting puddles. 
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She goes off in May 
to visit her daughters, 
to hold their new babies. 

When she comes back 
the pines are gone, 

(all but the ones 
that practically lean 
against the house), 
reduced to stumps, 
her acres exposed 
to passing cars, 
the rocks 

on the bare hill frowning down. 

All night the animals 
scream in the darkness. 
Homeless squirrels, 
nestless sparrows, 
hysterical robins, 
even the prowling wind 
with nothing to rub against, 
makes angry vectors 
among the boulders. 

Then she finds the paper 

in the kitchen cupboard, 

reads with her glasses 

the fine print over her signature. 

Far off, the ripsaws mock her 

as she reads and repeats 

what she gave to the strangers — 

not just once but forever — 

like a contract 

with a rapist, 

her rights, her 

timber rights. 
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JVlidmgbt (Oater 

Things told 

to frighten children: 

Never drink water 

at the stroke of midnight — 

you’ll choke, 

fall dead of a heart attack — 
this happened to one 
of your many cousins. 

We lay awake 
at grandmother’s house, 
no one going to the kitchen, 
no one lifting 
the dented tin cup, 
the old enamel dipper. 

Even if midnight waters 
didn’t kill — 

in the dark 
a bug might be there, 
a hairy caterpillar, 
a centipede sipping, 
ready to be swallowed, 

or a chunk of moss 
from the cold spring, 
floating unseen in the bucket, 
sliding like slug 
into the dipper. 
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Pitch-black nights 

the grandpa clock 

ticked and chimed 

above the wheezes and snores, 

the whippoorwills called, 

waiting like you 

for the pre-dawn hours, 

the safe water. 
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Hnd 0)en (Oe Got deed to 
Che Htom Bomb ♦ ♦ ♦ 


We thought the world would end soon. 
We huddled for omens: nightly 
the television spoke disaster — 
sat by a faux-log fireplace 

that burned but was not consumed 
with pipe-smoking professors 
whose worst-case scenarios 

high-altitude detonation 
firestorms hyperheated steam 
plutonium half-life millennia 
of runaway mutation 
universal death, sudden only 
for a minority, 
hut for the majority 
a slow torture of disease 
and disintegration * 

filled our waking dreams. 

The men who know the most 
are the most gloomy* 

Somehow their worried wives 
afraid to bring more children 
into a nuclear winter 
saw their way to garden and cook, 
raise their soon-to-be-cindered 
boys as though, somehow, 
it would all come out in the end — 
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an explosion of blond energy 
played all around us, 
model airplanes aloft, 

their bomb-bays open — 

in their world, pilots returned, 
bombs were recovered 
from the carpet pile 
or the cat’s fur, 
reloaded, re-used 
on ever-renewing enemies. 

We listened to Bertrand Russell, 
on a well-played record, 
reading his latest warning, 
co-signed that fateful year 
by Einstein on his death-bed. 

“First we had the atom bomb,” 
the Englishman intoned — 

—the plastic airplane darts again — 

“and then we got used 
to the atom bomb, 
and so we developed 
the hydrogen bomb.” 

—an even bigger bomber model 
descends from tiny hands — 

Shall we put an end to the human race 
or shall mankind renounce war?* 

and an ice-cream truck melted 
somewhere in Japan in mid¬ 
tune, while children 
with rising sun nickels 
danced into chrysanthemum 
fireballs — 
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It is too late, he said, 
to be invoking god — 
the god of bullet holes 
and amputated stumps 
and useless dead. 

It is too late, he said, 
to be waving flags — 
what color blood and honor? 
which side of civil war, 
holy war, muddled 
ideology, can claim us? 

So Russell and Einstein said, 
as simple as sunlight, 

Remember your humanity 
and forget the rest. * 

I came to tears upon those words — 
the danger all too real 
that these small boys 
would be bombed — 
or grow to be bombers. 

The world did not explode — 
it hovered like a spun coin 
at the edge of an abyss — 
but not for lack 
of military effort. 
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Grandmothers Go On 

Grandmothers know 
the things we have no names for: 
the blood of birth, 
the severing 
of umbilicus, 
how to lay out 
a corpse in the parlor, 

how to wring a hen’s neck 
with one sure gesture, 

how to swing a sure stick 
to kill a copperhead, 

how to turn memories 
into a comfort quilt, 
forgiving what’s past 
with the patience of boulders. 

When the men talk darkly 
of war and disaster, 
they wisely digress: 

“That rainy spring 
we had so many berries — 
was it ’forty-eight, or nine? — 

I think this year will be like it.” 
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fragments, (Oritten at ^Twenty 

1 

Who shall celebrate 

what no one has sung since Walt, 

that crazy lover, 

took Death in his arms? 

Who shall take the whole of life/death 
flesh/skeleton, birth/decay, 
remembrance/forgetfulness? 

Who shall love this barbed-wire planet, 
these scrambling apes 
who dream like gods 
and slay like panthers? 

2 

We are the bandits of being, 
heroes on borrowed time, 
oblivious to Death 
because we rob him blind 
with every flaring sunrise. 

Days do not end 

though earth spins on beneath us. 

These are the days of youth, 
and only what we win now 
can be kept. 

Stand now at the crest of your days. 

Of all that befell you yesterday 
you are the proud negation. 

You have taken pain — do not inflict it. 

You have been scorned — 
turn not your back 
on battered genius. 

They taught you lies — undo the lies. 

Your family denied you — find friends 
and love them never failing. 
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Fate made you as you are — 
be the cause of all that follows. 

Make no complaint against the universe, 
for not a door in the starry waste 
is closed to you. 

Earth, hear my newly minted credo. 

I fling my torch into the heavens. 

I will add to the fire that made me 
a laurel wreath around the sun. 

I make a new song 

to astonish the planets. 
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tableaux from a Pennsylvania Village 

i 

Cloud Actors 
Spotlit to the last, 
the thunderheads recede 
southeast, in sunset red, 
like hoary-headed thespians 
unwilling to exeunt 
without a proper flourish. 
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Inside the clouds, 
the stubborn lightning 
flashes, as if another act 
of Hamlet or Lear 
required its illumination. 

The last of day 

does not take curtain calls, 

trailing the curtain of eventide 

it rolls off the storm’s advance 

into the night’s 

dark amphitheater. 

The lights go out. 

2 

The Bats At Dusk, The Ducks Withdraw 
See them now, dart silhouette 
in their new-bird pride! 

The bats — presumptuous mice — 
take wing, upwards on a twilit wind, 
downwards into a gnat-rich dusk. 

As ducks float south, 
the backs of white mallards 
turn like the final page 
of a silk-lined novel, 
flap shut in sun-gem’s fall 
from weeping willow tapestry. 

From the bridge I eye flock’s 
cooling retreat, 
the “V” of their coming 
an almost-“A” arrow departing 
passive in downstream current, 
each quack from on the water 
answered by croak 
from a somnolent frog. 
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Above the processional, 
the celebrant fledermice, 
afloat on sonar-guided updraft, 
feasting on bug-fest 
with open mouths, 
squeak-flap chitter their exultation, 
beat on past dusk 
toward the stars. 


3 

War of the Lake Against Its Borders 
In war, old men give out the orders — 
the young men march out and die. 

The already-dead in their Civil War, 

World War One and Two grave plots, silent lie, 
drum-taps and bugles and epaulets gone. 

Nothing down there in the lakeside graveyard 
but pine-box rot and the long slur of worms, 
but up here, the ancient maples have made 
against wind and water, a palisade, 
gray warriors stiff-stern at the lake-edge. 

They bend their grave green heads in counsel, brush 
shagged samaras in a windy tumult, 
send gossip-squirrel couriers to branch- 
end, the golden leaflets propelling down, 
leaf-pile wind-pushed advance to battlefield. 

They argue tactics, instruct the saplings, 
shudder in windy speeches, arthritic. 

They are the proud maple-leaf generals. 

The Lake is their ancient, blind nemesis. 

A hundred years they have contained him. 
Root-strong, they know they will one day surround 
and absorb him, tame him to pond, to puddle, 
to a mere widening of snow-filled creeks. 

His Majesty the Lake must be content 
to weave a plot for the millennium, 
to gnaw on pebbles ignominious, 
to swell with the creek-and-rainfall tribute, 
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smug at the man-made dam that deepened him. 

He dreams of expanded borders, does naught 
but lap his decadent breakers, weak-wan 
against sand and silt of the pebbled shore, 
hunched in the kettle the glaciers carved him. 

He frightens no one, looks to mystic clouds 

for auguries, sleeps in the afternoons, 

interrogates the fishes and flotsam, 

attempts to read news from the incoming Braille 

of pelting rain drops (all reassuring), 

traces lake’s ice cracks in dead of winter 

but fails to detect the coded messages. 

No one betrays the tree-army’s secrets. 

Now it is spring. The officers conspire, 
draw from sun-dew a seedling explosion. 

They raise up a line of green colossi: 
rusty, bellicose day lily dragons 
issue their challenge to cowardly waves. 

Others are drafted, too: spies creep 
toward the water in a bed of moss. 

Fern leaves unfurl their flagrant green pennants. 
Foot soldier fungi pop up red-capped, spores 
ready to replenish their short-lived selves. 

Roots furrow underground, touch hands and hold. 

Lake’s King has weapons, too: one night a fog 
clouds up the foe’s senses in fairy mist. 

Then comes the rain — an equinoctial storm — 

A night of cold downpour — a deluged day — 
a night more of of starless, moonless cloudburst. 
Waves batter-ram the tree-line barricades. 

Muscles renewed and tendons vivified, 
he roars like an ocean, spews tidal spray. 

The border army breaks, then mends, then holds. 
Where roots had lost the soil to cling to, 
a tree falls willingly to barricade 
with leaf and limb and sundered trunk. 
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Where water attempts to break the land, 
elsewhere, a rope-tough vine, a wild-rose thorn, 
a dead-tree pike-shaft punctures him. Roots hold. 
Howling and humbled the Lake-King retreats. 
His waves recede to a mirror stillness. 

At sun-up, the silver orb of Venus 
looks down and sees her own slender crescent; 
bird echoes bird arc in parallel flight; 
each cloud regards his symmetric brother. 

The tangled flora begins to heal itself. 

Who won the war? Look at the lake edge now, 
see that parade-line stiff and pluming there, 
as day lilies burn gold against the light! 
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4 

Stormy Day in Spring 

No one goes out on these cloudy days. 

The forest is empty. A willow tree 
burns in first green, vibrant 
against a red-gray skillet of clouds. 

Was green ever greener than this? 

This is the secret hue of spring, 
saved for the rainy-day elite! 

The civilized ones! They are all indoors 
with damp umbrellas, their soggy shoes drying, 
while I stand here on the stream bed, 
alone as though their world had ended. 

I look at the backs of houses: no one 
comes down to the stream-bed 
to exult with me in willow-rapture. 

Keep your clapboards and chimneys! 

Give me this brooding, north-born sky, 
the ardent chill of this windy noon — 
give me a little sun — a beam or two 
to slice the scudding rain clouds. 

Splash rainbows on the canopy 
of gray and brown and emerald. 

Give me this — there is nothing sweeter 
than this encompassing embrace! 

To be alive, alone 

amid the willows and the indifferent rain, 
to be at the apex of consciousness — 
to feel the very pulse of life evolving — 
green! green and alive upon the world! 
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0>e TTown X 0 Still Helecp 

The town is still asleep. 

The sky is pale with quickening light. 
Quenched, the long night of stars 
swirls under the earth, but one, 
that silver planet Venus, holds 
over the ice-haired lawns 
a vernal promise: that love is not lost. 

Walk through the streets 
with birds and the clatter-clack 
of streetlights as they change; 
feel a tremble as the chill of night 
dies in a sunburst from the trees. 
Witness the signs of entropy: 
a vacant house whose owner died, 
a fallen elm, an abscess in the line 
of shops, a broken pane. It will 
all change. Unlike the fixed bright stars, 
the homes are not immutable. I hold 
my book, which is all I may carry away, 
which reads that love will come again. 
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(Oater JVI1101 c X 

You flow. You do not understand. 

The spring has eked you out of the earth. 

You fell from the storm, you barely coalesced 
before the journey began. 

A gust of wind from a cloud’s dead eye 
blew you onto the clay of the north. 

You roll downhill, impelled by gravity, 
jostled by roots, inhaling minerals, 
fall to a pond, where spawn of frogs 
grope in the eye of batrachian sun. 

At the end — a hesitant stream. 

The grass barely parts in your path. 

By noon, you have come to the lake, 
your flow anonymous, your voice 
a cancellation of wave forms. 

You fear you are the plaything 
of the world, toy of a god 
whose cruelty is your solitude. 

You flow, you do not understand. 

You cannot feel your strength, 
your shoulders against a dam, 
your spirit overtopping barriers. 

You are insensible of reeds, of rust, 
the thrust of fish, the wear of shore, 
the notes you leave on agate. 

Do you know you are incompressible — 
that steel would split 

before it would compact you, 
that your ice can rend the hull of a ship? 
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Do you know you are the stuff of comets, 
emblazoned by sunlight, 
your tail as long as the gap between planets? 
Do you know you are going South? 

How far you have come you 
cannot comprehend. 

You do not know who awaits you! 
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Spring Barth 

Somewhere it is always spring — 
here, too, perhaps 
within these barren trees. 

The thought, the idee fixe 
the twig to be 
outlasts the snowstorms. 

Its double helix symphony 
sleeps on in xylem, 
unravels in sequestered leaves. 
Some seeds refuse to sprout 
until a winter has seasoned them 
(wise monarchs outlive 
their enemies). 

Earth thaws. 

Tendrils reach out 
beneath me. 

Seed’s urge unjackets me, 
soaks me to root in run 
through falling rain. 

I taste the sky: 
lime and raw iron, 
phosphorus and calcium, 
inhale the animal sweetness of air, 
soak up the sunlight, 
open a cotyledon eye, 
banish the frost 
in bacchanalian riot. 

It is time! It is time! 
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Ox Killing frost in Springtime 

Weep not for the lilacs, 
the withered oak, 
the cherry blossoms 
burned by night-frost 
this millennial May, 
for the aborted pear, 
magnolia buds shivering, 
shoots shocked, 
seeds warned 
to wait 

for another warming. 

Life somehow goes on 
after false promises. 

The young replace 
the immolated ones. 

We forget 

there ever was a winter. 

Trees lured by sun 
reached out with tentative 
green-tipped fingers. 

It was a spring 
of fool’s gold 
and false truffles, 
snakes shuffling back 
into the earth’s 
eye sockets. 

No right to life 
for the aborted seeds. 

This is how Nature 
sorts the strong. 
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0>e Old Gravestones 

Names last, dates fade, deeds disappear. 

Try if you will to read these stones — 
earth clots around inscriptions, 
moss rubs like moist eraser. 

Even in best light you cannot read 
their rhymes of what heavens they earned 
or paid that others should think so. 
Stonemason’s script rubs down to worm-lines, 
elegant esses and effs are mere wrinkles. 

Would anyone know if the stones were swapped, 
if pious spinster’s stone became confused 
with an outcast wench’s marker, 
if brides and grooms and stillborn babes 
exchanged their names and families, 
half-breed with minister, 
hermit with midwife? 
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What a terrible stew at Resurrection 
if these stones were needed, 
carried like credit cards 
to the last communion! 

Even the wind, and wind-borne waters, 
shorn of the lake and incontinent clouds 
work bald forgetfulness in granite. 

Easy to read BORN. 

Born is everywhere. 

Born as we all are, 
but when is gradually erased. 

Zeros and eights and nines 
curve into shallow depressions, 
sevens and ones to cuneiform, 
thin lines and gashes. 

Easy to read DIED 
but isn’t that obvious? 

Death dates and Aetat ages 
wink out in wind-rub. 

A few are blank, 

carved and waiting 

for sleepers who never came. 

(Fought in a war — 
no body was found — 
went to the city — 

ran for a freight train — 
or just plain never died ?) 

Names. The names linger. 

Eye leaps from letter to letter, 
fills in the biblical 

and well-known names. 
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The sculpted angels are armless now, 
the willow tree stones are toppled, 
others were reinstalled 
on broken pediments 
with bolts and metal braces. 

Do they toss in their sleep? 

Do stones fly up 
like lumpy pillows, 
tilt down 

to shade unhappy eyes? 

I too would turn 
if line by line 
and page by page 
the universe erased me! 
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Hn Hweeome plummeting 

Just when I think I’ve seen it all: 
counted the branches too many times, 
worn down the leafless sky with stares 
at the pregnant north; just when the metaphors 
for leaves go bald — that’s when a granite bell 
sprouts like a mushroom from the hill 
to mark a grave I’ve never seen before. 

Do skeletal hands below still clasp 
a useless hand-pull? Did frugal relatives 
ignore his request for a working alarm, 
doing the sensible Scottish thing 
with this clapperless, toneless thing of stone? 

Just when the measured snowflakes look alike 

and I come here haunted by Tchaikovsky’s muse, 

an awesome plummeting occurs — 

the shadows, first, spew gray upon the snow banks, 

then fans of whiter whiteness settle down 

upon the astonished wilderness of gray-green lake. 

Just moments ago Prince Siegfried drowned 

in the arms of the transformed swan, 

just moments since the despairing harmonies 

sent me fleeing into the barren trees, 

now half a thousand swans arrive, 

bobbing serene as never ballerina danced, 

still and majestic, curved necks 

an endless armada of question marks. 
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Did they hear, through my chimney, 

the cataclysmic ends of the swans of the mere? 

Are they fleeing some Rothbart enchanter? 

Or does this pilgrimage follow Swan Lake everywhere? 
The swans are mute. They have no answer. 

Soon they will arrow up in near silence, 
vanish in low-hanging feathery clouds, 
lake water resonating one great chord, 
the oboe, the harp, the tremulous strings. 
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In 6C0 

Before a certain bridge I cross each night — 
my eyes are bent downward so as to miss 
who does or doesn’t come to that window — 

I study a cottage’s garden plot. 

I have never known who lives here, 

but have grown to know that militant line 

of soldier irises in purple plumes, 

their wind-rumpled hoods on defiant spear-ends, 

the constant bulbs as certain as sunrise. 

By day the flowers welcomed visitors — 
hived bees and humming, brazen dragonflies, 
by day they shamed the variable sky. 

(By day I see that, in your nearby loft, 

your windows darken 

concealing your presence or your absence. 
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Only your door mouth, opening and closing, 
admitting and ejecting visitors, 
confirms to me that you are tenant still. 

Your lovers’ faces smite me with smiling; 
if they’re dejected I take small hope.) 

On moonless nights I man the silent bridge, 
brood on the madness of water lilies 
that choke up the swelling, algae’d outlet. 

I peer over the dam-edge precipice 
at the shallow, tamed creek bed far below. 
Beneath the lit and curtained windows 
of your unsuspecting neighbor, 
the irises stand guard like sentinels, 
dark eyes a-watch beneath those still petals, 
the hidden golden stamens scolding me, 
the patient bulbs oblivious to love, 
serene as Buddhas, requiring nothing. 

Within your casements, 
above the dim-dark bookstore, 
a galaxy stirs, 

a sphere of light in a candle centered, 
then other spheres, then moving silhouettes. 

One is your cameo, then you are lit. 

Moving to music now, your arms might close 

around another’s neck. Your visitor eclipses you, 

his night enfolding you, 

your ivory breast his evening star, 

his your heartbeat till morning’s dim crescent. 

(O double Venus, which of you is true?) 

Lights out, all but the street-lamps, 

I turn back to my sleeping irises, 

black blooms in owl-watch, consoling friars. 

All day they give me eyes-alms blossoming; 
all night they silently companion me, 
never mocking this madness of loving, 
each dying in perfect beauty, and alone. 
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Ht the Hop of the (Oorld 

The mountain is not the object of climbing. 
Nor does the act of climbing suffice. 

To climb is to achieve the height 
from which, alone, 

you can describe the overarching beauty 
of a curved horizon filled with summits. 

It is not the triumph of reaching a top, 
but the sudden, dizzying knowledge 
that what you scale is but a hair 
on the bristled beard of the cosmos. 

See now the range of upthrust pyramids 
on which you perch, a giddy rider 
on the hump of a thousand-mile camel, 
a speck on the Andes’ anaconda. 

Blue peaks, pure snow, kingdom-encompassing 
rainbows, stark shadows as lambent sun 
inks fold on fold of airbrush color 
upon the distant ranks of staggered hills — 
all this you spy, and something more: 

upon each mountaintop 

is the form of another climber, 
your brother who stands, regards you, 
eye-to-eye your equal. 

Or sometimes, in condor solitude, 

you find the spike and banner 

left by a climber who has come and gone — 

sometimes a peak is vacant, but, lo! 

Gaze down vertiginous, and 
a figure is scaling upward towards you. 

Is it the same for all who struggle 
out of the shadows into the sun? 
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You cannot turn back, belong no more 
to the settled valleys, 
where they see only your shadow 
and fear it: to them 
you are a spectre now, a name 
that induces a shudder. 

Down there, they hone 
their knives and swords, 
covet their neighbors’ acres. 

Their cannons spark 
this way that way 
in the distant gorges, 
their river-hugging cities 
engulfed in flames 
as each invades the other. 

Could you go down and tell them? 

No! Thin air and star-glory, 

cloud-food and fog 

are now your homeland. 

On what goes on below, 
crusaders on horseback, 
earth-drilling rape of the mantle, 
the belching sulfurous fires, 
the gods and their mountains 
look down in scorn. 
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(Oater JVI1101 c XV 

To be is to have been with these waters; to be 

is to have roots in bleeding earth, 

from mud, that oozing formless mother squeezed, 

is to have known the longest path downhill — 

falling, fierce drops from the blistering clouds — 

or to be born as dew in pre-dawn light 

or to come as crystal, solemn in frost. 

or to spring from the rocks’ deep airless streams, 

chill child of the darkness, full of tumult.’ 

To be is to flow, formed and yet formless, 
bubbling with atoms’ singing bravado, 
proud of a charge, an affinite valence, 
a molecule’s journey defying death, 
reflecting yet fleeing the sun’s hot lamp, 
alive yet buoying the leaves of decay, 
carving trails everywhere, here mingling, 
there feeding hungry roots, there wearing down 
some arrogant hillside, toppling its trees — 
to move with a certainty of purpose, 
knowing the land is shaped by tireless ions. 

To be, however small, yet know yourself 
the sine qua non of spring and summer! 

To leap, however deceived, to hot air 
into the trap of a motionless pool 
over the brink of a cataract, down 
to the inky depths of an ocean trench, — 
all are the same to you, no place an end, 
at home alike in gill and gullet, one 
with even the loneliness of glaciers — 
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To know your destiny, the truth of your being, 
borne from the source by your own charge. 

To know is to reach by any means 

an end which no other essence compels; 

to be, and to leave where you pass 

your subtle fingerprint upon the hardest stone. 
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Ht the (Ooocf 0 Bdge 

(An adaptation into verse of "Okayondoghsera Yondennase: 
Oghentonh Karighwateghwenh," from the Iroquois' Ancient Rites 
of the Condoling Council: Preliminary Ceremony) 

My son, I am surprised to hear your voice 
come through the forest to this open place. 

You come with troubled mind, through obstacles. 

You passed, my son, the grounds where fathers met, 
whose hands we all depended on. How then 
come you in ease? You tread the paths 
our forebears cut, you all but see the smoke 
from where they passed their pipes. Can you 
be calm when you have wept along the way? 

Great thanks, therefore, that you arrive unhurt. 

Now let us smoke the clay pipe together. 

We know that all around us enemies 
each think, “We will not let them meet!” 

Here, thorny ways that bar — there, falling trees — 
in shadowed glades, the beasts that wait to slay. 

Either by these you might have perished, 
my son. The sudden floods destroy; dark nights 
the vengeful hatchet waits outside the house; 
invisible disease is always near. 

(Each day our mortal foes are wasting us!) 

Great thanks, therefore, that you arrive unhurt. 

What great lament if any had died there 
along the way, and running words had come, 

“Yonder lie bodies, of those who were chiefs!” 

We, who come to mourn another, would cry, 

“What happened, my son? — Why do you not come?” 
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In time of peace or peril we do this — 
ancestors made the custom, demanding: 
Here they must kindle a ritual fire, 
here, in the light, at the edge of the woods, 
condole with each other in chosen words. 
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OUe 


Steel-town Tillie 
was my first bag lady. 

As a child I trailed her, 
just out of reach 
of the miasma of sour milk 
and spoiled meat. 

She stopped before the five-and-dime 
to comb her thinning hair, 
mouse brown now streaked 
with yellow-white 
no manner of primping 
could beautify. 

She had a Hepburn face, 
high cheekbones. 

She’d stop in every doorway 
to see herself mirrored 
and re-arrange her scarf. 

Dogs sniffed the oily stains 
that marked her bundles and rags. 
Starving birds pecked 
at the trail of crumbs, 
burst buttons and candy wraps, 
the lengths of multi-colored thread 
that dropped through her 
bottomless pockets. 

Don’t ask her age, how many 
winters she’d tramped the streets — 
how many weddings and funerals 
she’d watched, like the uninvited fairy 
from the shadowed, latter-most pew. 
(She had a wedding once, they say. 
Asked where her husband is, 
folks look away.) 

She’d talk, if you ask, 
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of her house on the hill — 
new furniture just in, 
painting in progress, 
wallpaper sample books 
thumbed through. 

She doubled back 
when no one watched 
to the abandoned car 
by the railroad tracks, 
where she slept, 
cradling her packages 
like swaddled infants. 

Year by year 

she was gaunter, thinner. 

Finally, they cornered her, 
shoved her screaming 
into an ambulance. 

Word spread around town 
of an abscess gone wild, 
a hole in Tillie’s neck 
where everything she drank 
gushed out as from 
a cartoon bullet hole. 

They paused in the taverns, 
in the vomit-scented Moose Hall 
with litanies of “Tillie, poor Tillie!” 
On side streets, 

her shadow shambled without her, 

frail as a moth wing, 

picked apart by moonlight, 

scattered by cicadas, 

waiting to reassemble 

if she returned 

to her appointed rounds. 
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Song of Youth (1967) 

have you stood wordless with an anthem 
no notes can sing? 

the forest at dawn, the stars at midnight, 
the thunderclap’s echo 
create the lyrics and sing my song. 

have you run naked 
through woods in the rain, 
brushed clean by leaf-cup fingers, 
lay languid on a boulder 
moon-bathing drunk 
with the white rays’ beaming? 
the wayward wolf, 
the cliff with its weathered face 
its beard of clinging trees, 
stand with me. 
have you known where 
the fires of creation arise, 
the lid-lift of cranium 
as thought explodes 

like newborn galaxies — 
or do you feed the fire 
and never see the flame? 

Your/my I-thing are the same. 

have you said I am I, 
a solitary entity, 
treating alone with the universe 
and knowing it, 

and seeing yourself a speck in the cosmos, 
still laughed and said, it is good, 
this joy of oneness? 
or do you hide from you 
your temple and tomb 
from whom there is no escaping? 
will you die for god, 
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a nullity, 

a madman’s playmate, 
psychotic city-stomper, 
hungry for offerings? 
or will you live 

because, in a world 
abandoned by idols, 

Aristotle lived, 

Beethoven lived, 

Shakespeare lived, 
or will you, sorry carpenter, 
sell nails and cross to your own 
assassins? 

temples, I topple you — 

churches, I scatter your gold — 
priests, I drive you out — 
cross and altar I cast into the sea. 
let every man find his 
third eye beaming, 

his account with the spirits overflowing, 
his eyes bright and his hands clasped 
in the joyous handshake and greeting 
that only the free can grant to the free. 

stand in the clean sun: 
invent and speak 

your newfound name 

free of clan and parentage, 
be the one among many, 

one even among the solitary ones, 
still, we are brothers: 

my I-thing and your you-thing I-thing 
are the same. 
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Out of Season 

All over? Hardly! 

Those red leaves are not gone: 
they are under the snow, 
protecting the gentle grass. 
They will go brown, 
wear paper thin, 
veined like the hands 
of tiny mummies. 

They will endure the ice, 
as I do, 

remember the night 
when you lay upon them, 
remember that moon, 
umber, carnivorous, 
that called them down 
to garland your hair — 

my curse is memory, 

and not to stop loving 

the moment of your surrender, 

writing your name 
on these thousand banners 
of blazing maple, 
while you have already 
forgotten mine. 
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Bnvoi 


Edinboro Lake, Pennsylvania 1969 

Goodnight my starlit cup of lake, 
my sky-enclosing kettle of stones, 
my graveyard grass where long 
before dawn I watch the waves, 

as eaten galaxies implode and shatter, 
as near Arcturus plummets under, 
gone in black ripples into the inky depth 
of the lake from which no light escapes. 

Not even Venus can penetrate beneath, 
not stars as vast as red Antares — 
with but a blink the mere 
consumes them. 

Tree branches arc in ardent circles 
around the muffled street lamps. 

The leaves all lean toward Polaris, 
but get no messages from vacant space. 
The maples here are Chekhov women, 
immobile yet convoluted, their spires 
a-twist in their outward yearning. 

Now the fog comes trailing in, 
lapping the lake mist into its tresses, 
weaving the stinging fronds of frost 
it will leave as winter’s prophecy. 

The last canoes have long withdrawn 
(fish hang inert like tea bags, sleeping, 
and fishermen lay in quilted dreams). 
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The frogs are falling silent, 

the huddled ducks have vanished, 
the paper-thin fluttering of bats 
shuts down as the moon descends 
behind the trees and chimney tops. 

Here is the heart of life’s memory, 
in stillness so fine 
a spider would dread disturbing it, 
and here, as I bid 

this haunted place my farewell benediction, 

I join the ghosts of yesterdays 
(Oh, many myselves are walking here, 
weeping and laughing 
by the old high fence, 
in and upon the sleeping lake, 
myself in a hundred moonlit crossings, 
myself on the ice as I ventured out 
to hear winter’s ominous timpani, 
its gusts that drove me back 
to the shore) 

Tonight I make another ghost, my last. 

Stars will not sing so well where I go, 
nor waves reveal the cosmos singing 
in a hard place of steel and glass. 

Goodnight, my lake-lit cup of stars, 
my stone-embracing kettle of sky, 
my dawn-wet grass where lapping waves 
sing solemnly to crumbling graves, 
my youth, my heart, 
my first-found home. 
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Ht the Verge of Spring 

When the snow, which veiled the slumber of lakes 
withdraws in mist, and when speckled earth 
is damp with leaves’ regenerative breath, 

I return, as I must, where the willows 
raise up their green, rebellious banners 
against the looming Canadian clouds. 

When the fog, which hailed the warming of earth 
raises its skirt over spring-swollen streams, 

I come with books in the fold of my arm, 
regard how white violets kiss the sun. 

Gone are the months of frozen endurance 
and dreaming of love through the trackless stars. 

Now earth unburdens its hoarded harvest. 

Things stir in ice-numbed crevices, seeds crack, 
a million legs quiver in webbed cocoons, 
gelid eyes open in buried eggs, 
and the tightly-wound fern, a universe 
of foliage wound into a fractaled fist 

tenses, as do the nuclear maples, 
the bacchanalian twist of grapevine, 
the never-retiring undulant grass, 
the cannonade of peeping crocuses — 
all are waiting for a signal to explode. 

Veni, Veni Creator Spiritus. 
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Scrape 

It is a trust. 

A box for each of you 
sits on my shelf, 
opened from time 
to time to add, 
subtract, refine 
your stored essence. 
Some are trinkets, 
a souvenir of youth, 
a lost moment 
in an aging house, 
an empty setting 
for a lost sapphire, 
a frayed ribbon 
from a forgotten gift. 

Still I keep them, 
a row of tiny 
sepulchers 

among my rarest books. 
On rainy days 
I rearrange them. 

In dark of winter 
when a friend 
becomes a former 
friend, a new box 
joins its brethren. 

It is a trust, 

this little mausoleum 

of lost souls, 

young hopes 

and broken promises. 
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Inside the box 
your better moments wait 
unentangled, 
kneeling to no one, 
man or god. 

You are in there 
as I saw and loved you, 
a sunburst on canvas, 
a day-lily cantata, 
an ardent poem, 
your hands 
amid the clay, 
your tapered fingers 
arced in arpeggios. 

I will keep them. 

Though you are not 
what you were then, 
though life has clogged 
your arteries with grief 
and demons taunt you, 

I will keep them. 

One autumn day 
you may return 
in quest of dreams, 
in need of fire, 
that spark of self 
that nearly died. 
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Xlbc Oa party 

New neighbor girls have settled in. 
We hear the squeals and screams, 
the mother-calls and father-scoldings 
through the open windows. 

An angry hedge divides us in back, 
though our houses lean together, 
shingles and sagging porches 
almost blending, identical 
weeds abuzz with the same 
busy-body bumblebees. 

The low-slung church 
of solemn Mennonites 
sits glum and silent 
across the street. 

The girls’ names are Faith and Abby, 
ten and seven in stiff blue dresses. 
Their parents never speak to us. 

Just up the hill, behind a fence, 
white-washed and cedar-lined, 
Charlene and Marilyn, 
the Jewish girls 
live in the great brick house 
(anything brick 

is a mansion to us). 

I play canasta with Marilyn (my age), 
learn to admire her parents, 
watch as they light 

the Hanukkah candles, 
move among them summers 
as hundreds congregate 
at their swimming pool. 

Their mother loves opera, 
but not, she says, 
not Wagner. 
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One August day, 
an invitation comes, 
crayon on tablet paper, 
for tea with Faith and Abby. 

My mother says, Be nice and go. 

I sit in their yard 
with toy furniture. 

The doll whose daddy 
I’m pretending to be 
has one arm missing. 

The tea, which is licorice 
dissolved in warm water, 
is served in tiny cups, 
tarnished aluminum, 
from a tiny aluminum teapot. 

I want to gag 

from the taste of it, 
but I sip on and ask for more. 

Now Faith addresses me. 

“I’ll dress the baby 

and we shall take her to church.” — 

“Oh, we don’t go to church,” 

I told my newfound Mrs. 

“Never, ever?” 

“Not even once?” — 

I shook my head — 

“I’ve never set foot inside a church.” 

“That’s just what Daddy told us!” 
Abby exclaimed. “You’ll go to Hell!” 

“You’ll go to Hell and be damned!” 

the sisters chanted, 

“You’ll go to hell and be damned!” 
“What else does your Daddy say?” 
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I asked them. “He says 

you’ll go to Hell and be damned, 

because you’re atheists and heathens.” 

Faith looked fierce, 

She poured more tea 
and made me take it, 
as if it were holy water, 
as if I would drink 
baptism by stealth. 

She raised her cup daintily, 
glanced and nodded 
at the fence and the cedars. 

My eyes followed. 

“Charlene and Marilyn 
will go to Hell, too, 
right to the bottom 
of the flaming pit, 
because they’re Jews 
and murdered Jesus. 

“Would you like ice cream now?” 
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Tlvvo, Going on 'Chree 

We moved a lot. 

Each neighbor hill and hollow 
distinctly named: 

Gibson Terrace 

post-war bungalows 
stuck together, 

laundry hanging 
on wooden accordions 
shirts and pants billowing 
in the tiny yard 

I could walk now, 
so I did — 

wind spun me around — 
it rained — 

the houses looked alike — 

a kind girl brought me home 
to a spanking 

★ ★ ★ 

I won’t eat eggs, 
hate the yolks 
that look like eyes 

My mother seats me 
outside in sunlight 
says: eat those eggs, 
eat them for daddy. 

The sun behind her 
a yellow orb, 
spoon poised 
to feed me. 
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My birthday comes, 
and Christmas — 

I make a row 
of tiny trucks and cars 
from the tinseled tree 
back into the kitchen, 

where bacon sizzles 
and the eggs, 
scrambled, 
no longer terrify. 

★ ★ ★ 

Everson 

Behind a roller rink 
whose music and clatter 
keep everyone awake 

All night the lights 
burn through the slats 
of the Venetian blinds. 

I sit in my crib, 

and see the spiders spinning. 
They make their webs, 
catch tiny moths and flies, 
make little white mummies. 

One night they find me. 

I cringe in a corner 
as hairy legs cross 
the lighted stripes on my sheet. 
I scream for mommy. 

She comes in, 
doesn’t see them, 
doesn’t believe me, 
tucks me in tight. 
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Back they come 
from beneath the crib — 
others drop down 
on silk parachutes — 

I am still and silent 
as they move about, 
weblines crossing 
in the light above me. 

Then I see one 

at the edge of my vision 

one left another right 

They sense me 
sensing them 

so they have come for me 
A tiny voice says 
No one will come 

No one will hear you 
We can do anything. 

By morning my face 
is covered with spider kisses, 

I am potato-head swollen, 

rushed to a doctor 

for witch-hazel ointments 

My mother learns 
a lesson in dusting. 

★ ★ ★ 

I dream of flying 
free in the air 
all the way up into clouds. 
Night after night 
I learn to levitate 
right off my bed 
up to the ceiling 
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then out of the house 
and over hill and valley. 

I tell my mother 
how easy it is to fly. 

She points to the zenith 
and shows me an airplane. 

Then she draws a picture, 
shows me wings 
and spinning propellers. 
if you put your hand out, 
she tells me, 

the propellers would chop them off, 
then cut the rest of you up, 
just like a meat slicer. 

now in my dreams 
I fly over cloud tops, 
but always an airplane chases me 
closer closer. 

I look back at my feet: 
razor propellers are closing in. 

I see the pilot’s 
cap and goggles. 

I fall I 

wake up screaming. 

Now when daytime airplanes come 
I run to the house 
cover my ears against 
the meat-grinder engines. 

★ ★ ★ 

After my bath 

the afternoon paper 
fills me with questions. 

How do those symbols 
turn into words you speak? 
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What is that thing 
in the picture? 

That’s a tank , my mother says. 

It’s like a car, 

hut rolls on those rubber treads, 
see — they go round and round 
just like this rubber band 
around my fingers. 

What’s underneath? I ask. 

If a tank ran over you 
what would happen? 

It would pull you inside, 
she told me. Yes, 
when a tank gets you, 
it pulls you in and chops you up. 

She wants to get a vacuum cleaner. 
It works just like a tank: 
things go inside 
and are never seen again. 

I think I want to live with grandma. 
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0>e Outcast 

The boy is not like 
the others. 

Their bikes ascend the hill, 
storm down like whirlwinds. 

He always walks, their wheels 
a dervish dance 

whose physics baffle him. 
He passes the practice field, 
hopes no one will notice him 
as he carries his books 
on the way to the library 
(they don’t wear glasses, 
don’t read anything 
between June and August). 

He has no idea 

what their cries mean, 
why it matters 
that a ball goes 
this way 
that way. 

When they let him come, 

he runs with some older boys, 
over a fence he can barely scale, 
watching for dogs that bite, 
to the forbidden 
apple tree. 

They climb to reach 
the great red ones. 

From high above 
they taunt him, 
dare him to join them 
at the sky-scream treetop. 

He stands below. 
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Climbing a tree 

is one of many things 
he’s not allowed to do. 

They talk about baseball 
and BB guns, 
the cars they’ll drive 
when they’re old enough, 
the names of girls 
whose breasts have swollen. 

He reaches up 

for the lower branch 
takes unripe apples, 
unmarred by bird or worm. 

Walking alone, 

he sees a daytime moon, 
wonders how Earth 
might look from its craters. 

He goes home to his comics, 
to the attic room 
where aliens and monsters 
plan universal mayhem. 

Don’t eat those apples, 
his mother warns him. 
They’ll give you a stomach ache. 

“I like them,” he says. 

“Green apples taste better.” 
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Grandfather's CQatch Dog 

The thing that had been a puppy once, 
running at heels, 
delight of the kitchen, carried 
like an infant despite 
its dubious parentage, 
welcomed on laps in the living room, 
stretched out for the petting hand, 

was now that skeletal hound 
on stilt-like legs, 
a yellow-eyed, encrusted cur 
at the end of a chain, 
in a cloud of hopping fleas 
by his little death-camp house. 

He ate his designated scraps. 

He howled as the moon 
rotated in its own imprisonment. 

He barked dutifully at cars, 
at interloping rabbits, 
at the free dogs standing 
at the forest’s edge. 

I was four when he licked my cheek — 
thirteen, when I thought: 

Death cannot come soon enough 
to close his eyes. 
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BngUeh Breakfasts 

i 

Grandmother died yesterday, 
a little girl tells me at breakfast, 
and Mommy says we’ll inherit something. 
How English, I think. 

The teapot hides 
in a quilted cozy. 

The sugar is cubed, 

the silver spoons polished 
by the Irish maid. 

Not one pinched face at this table 
can extrude a tear. 


ii 

On the street, a moving truck 
is engorged with furniture. 

Its double-doors close. 

A thin, pale woman 
looks back at the Tudor 
house, the round hill, 
the enclosing oaks. 

I suppose I shall miss it, 
she tells her husband. 

But it had too many rooms, anyway. 

They drive off. The house 
settles and sighs audibly. 

A branch falls 

from an embarrassed oak. 
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iii 

My father, whom 
I had not seen in thirty years, 
told me of his memories: 

Your grandfather took me out 
for a heer once. 

I was twenty-six 
and in the army. 

It’s the only time 

he ever really talked to me. 

When I wrote, I called him “Old One.” 
He signed his letters, 

“Don.” 

Going on sixty, I warmed up 
to “Venerable Rutherford”; 
he was past ninety, 
and, finally, at the close 
of a hand-printed letter, 
he ended it: 

DAD. 
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Xlbc JVoeebleed 

St. Vincent Hospital, Erie, PA, 1968 

Dizzy and bloodless I am wheeled 
into the emergency room. Nosebleed 
for hour on hour has left me senseless. 

This is a very Catholic hospital. 

A nurse with clipboard demands my name. 
She looks with scorn at my hair and beads. 
“Bet you don’t have no job?” she sneers. 
“I’m a student. At Edinboro.” 

“Drugs!” she says. “They’re in here 
alia time.” 

“Nosebleed,” I say. 

“I don’t use drugs.” 

Nosebleed, she writes, 
as I choke on clotted upheave. 

“What’s your religion?” 

“None.” 

“I gotta put something here.” 

“Say atheist. ” 

“Well, that’s a first. 

I don’t know how to spell that.” 

“A—T—H—E—I—S—T.” 

“You could be dyin’ here 
an’ you wanna say atheist?” 

“You want me to he on my deathbed?” 

She snorts. “I should put down Protestant.” 

They wheel me in. I’m in and out 
of consciousness. Later I wake 
in a deserted wardroom. I want to know 
how long I’ve been here, how much I lost. 

I find the cord and buzzer 
that says it will summon a nurse. 

I hear a distant bell ringing, 
hear voices at the nurses’ station. 

Words fly to me like startled birds 
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“Appendicitis” 

“Babies” 

“Pneumonia” 
then “The hippie in 15-B” 

A male voice laughs. “We’ll make up 
something special for that one.” 

I ring the bell again. No one responds. 

I wake again at mid-day. 

They wheel in food on a cart. 

A plate is put before me — 
amorphous meat, a glistening heap 
of mashed potatoes, some soggy greens. 

I take a spoon of potatoes 

wondering real or instant, 

bite down on razor shards of glass, 

put hand to mouth and see blood streaming. 

Rip tube from face spitting, rush 
for the bathroom 

rinse rinse, spit rinse 
swabbing the blood with a towel 
tongue bleeding gums bleeding 
dressed myself hastily 
left there no one stopped me 
walking walking hitch-hiking southward 
glad I never swallowed 
my special hippie atheist breakfast. 
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H (Qing of Om c 

This village street will always split me — 
half in the gray-fringed present, 
half quarked away in time 
from dull today to that brilliant 
yesterday — a day I am not yet 
twenty and the maples seem shorter, 
the houses whiter, the sky 
a bluer blue through eyes unclouded. 

I stand before a dingy storefront. 

Back then it was a dress shop 
with but a single mannequin. 

Next to it was Gorman’s steamy laundromat 
churning students’ underwear and towels, 
a nickel-dime-quarter juggernaut 
accumulating lint and buttons. 

Above the laundry, beyond that rotting 
window frame, was my first apartment. 

Was it fifteen dollars a month I paid 
for two converted office rooms, 
a hallway bathroom and shower? 

Are those the same curtains still, 
tattered and colorless as I found them 
and left them? The same glass, 
certainly, through which I watched 
the leaf-fall, lightning, snowstorm, 
the neon light of the Hotel Bar 
(no one under twenty-one admitted!) 
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I see the pale green painted wall 

not changed in grudging landlord years. 

I climb the narrow stairs, pass down 
the beer-corroded corridor to my door, 
whose frosted glass was once gold-leafed 
with some insurance agent’s name. 

Do I do this? Are my hands, nervous, 
solid enough to knock, or am I dreaming? 

My tap on the glass is real enough. 

A thin blond woman answers, puzzled. 

I tell her I lived here as a student, 
oh, many years ago. 

Could I just stand here a moment, 

look out her window at the village green? — 

where someone, in unintended irony, 
has placed the town’s own name 
in giant wooden letters, 
as though the inhabitants 
needed to be reminded, 
the traveler admonished. 

A wave of heat rolls through the trees outside. 
Were it a wing of Time, whose darker side 
enfolds the past, what memories appear? 

I see the vanished store whose wooden frame 
extends into the square, a blur of green 
as sycamores sawed down or thunderstruck 
burst back to view. A sigh of life unfurls, 
the lake regains its water lily bloom, 
long-dead sparrows rebuild forgotten nests, 
and on the street, departed friends go by — 

Squat Bertha goes to get her mail. Next door, 
her restaurant slides to its bankruptcy, 
unpaid employees and a sheriff’s sale. 

I heard her scold her harried waitresses 
for wasting moldy pie. Do it like this! — 
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a sweep of knife across the furry crust — 
now serve it with a smile! Above her store, 
she had her quart of beer, remembering 
the brothel she ran in her Erie days. 

The men in her rooms are boarders, students. 
Deans and professors eat at her table. 

Head high, she’s almost respectable now. 

I see four shadows in the alleyway — 
three high school boys and a retarded girl. 

She goes there often. They catch her there, 
against the wall their prying hands adept 
at raising her skirt, stealing quick pleasure. 
After the shadows mingle, pressed on brick, 
sneaker’d feet scatter in every direction. 

Outside the bar, the college boys loitering 
swoon as Jamie and her sketchpad pass them. 
Her tied-back hair jet black, her almond eyes 
Eurasian orbs of challenge and surrender. 

Her breasts move through their dreams 
like wrecking cranes. 

Her siren silhouette, voice-song, Muse-call, 
perfect things, untouchably sufficient. 

It was enough that she existed here. 

Now others pass: a student prince who died 
in megalo-brainfire tumor madness; 
the tragic bronchial artist coughing, 
imagining consumption’s early death; 
one, two, a half dozen for Vietnam, 
whose jungles would cripple or kill them 
(one whose body was never found, looks up 
as though his ghost and my vision had locked); 

my best friends, the mad and sad ones, strolling 
on by as though I still awaited them — 
the best of their time, the dreamer drop-outs, 
acid, depression, poverty and war 
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cutting its swath through my generation. 

In this interval a hundred have passed, 

known and unknown, the loved and the yearned-for, 

all of them still before their beginnings, 

not drinking the poison of compromise, 

not marrying lies, not yet denying visions, 

not using youth to engender monsters. 

They do not see my future looking down, 
not one of them seems coarse or mediocre. 

And there, impossibly, I see myself, 
a younger form, approach. 

He has a funny, bouncing walk. 

His eyes are wide with poems. 

He enters through the door below, 
his footsteps sure upon the stair. 

I turn, I face the darkened hall. 

I will hide until he has passed. 

He walks toward his future, 

I, my memories. Which of us has 
the better bargain, I do not know. 

I think he was very foolish 
to linger here, 
as I was foolish to return. 

Yet this is what I learned: 

I always thought others the meteors, 
racing on by, too hot to touch, 
never quite seen or palpable. 

I thought the world a-spin 
away and beneath my grasp, 
yet here it sits, slow in its orbit 
as a banana slug. 

And now I understand it: 

/ was the meteor. I am the meteor. 

I blaze through. Eyes grow wide, 
then I am gone. Nothing remains 
of me but these etched words. 
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THE LITERARY LIFE 


poetry JVlotele 

A Republican amendment 
to the arts budget 
surprises everyone: 
a Poetry Lodge 
in every major city! 

The artist’s rendering 
is out of Beowulf: 
a great mead hall 
where bards convene, 
drink tankards of ale, 
pot after pot 
of exotic tea. 

Poets do readings 
around the clock. 

Yet something’s wrong 
with this Tudor palace. 

Feet stick to the carpet. 
Wallpaper grabs you 
like vampire Velcro. 

Sit once on a bench 
and you cannot stand. 

A giant eye glares 
through the leaded glass. 

A Southern senator intones: 
Poets check in, 

but they don’t check out. 
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Regaining the JVluee 

Silent this voice for more than a year! 

My head now bowed with other laurels, 

I am back to poetry and its finer lyre. 

Time and this book alone 

shall tell if I am stronger now — 

or if the shining, word-wise daemon, 

whose gaze and beckoning 

I shunned and spurned 

like the advances of a rasping crone, 

shall now return to guide my pen. 

Muse! come to the window I deck as of old 
with that solitary flame that you alone can see! 
Here the paper, here the pale blue lines, 
the furrows I plow again with fountain pen; 
bones, rock & root the silences 
I move away to plant a newer crop: 
sonnets to scrape the bellies of clouds, 
elegies whose solemn tears 
tap roots into the strata of dinosaurs, 
lyric sprouts that will contain whole languages. 
Beware my harvest, for dragon’s teeth 
lurk in the words I plant today! 

The Muse will take me back. 

Have I not given everything 
to consecrate myself to her? Like all 
who serve poetry I gave my youth, 
heedless of age’s hunger and need. 
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I gave her blood, though she in turn 
could never give me bread! Look at me: 
the scribbling thing I am, 
addict of adverb and adjective, 
drunkard of Orphic utterance — 

I am what she made me. 
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Xlbc Rivalry 

You have him now. 

You call me on the phone to gloat, 
to read me back the very poems 
/ might have written 
if he had stayed with me. 

He’s fickle, though. 

Whole nights he’ll keep you 

there, the candle lit, 

the ink point dipped and dried 

and dipped again, 

awaiting the turn of the knob, 

the press of hands 

upon your shoulders, 

the soothing tenor that says 

“Go on, I know you can 

do it!” The chaste kiss 

that pulls the chosen words 

to the tip of your tongue, 

the fingertips 

upon the small of your back 
that make the pen move faster, 
the fury in the feather bed 
as you hold him 
and the keyboard pounds on 
in unassisted typing. 

He can leave you 
speechless, wordless, 
worn to a stump and steaming, 
with only half the words 
that galloped through you 
caught in your exhausted diary. 

He’ll stay 

until the wine is gone, 
until the coda of the Ninth, 
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with luck 

until advance or royalty 
replenishes the fridge, 
but he is not yours 

any more than he is mine. 

He has a little book. 

There is a list. 

There is always a name 
about to fall from his lips 
as he has his way with you, 
a name with too many 
syllables, or too few. 

While I pretend to sleep, 
he reads my manuscripts. 
Sometimes he laughs, 
sometimes he reads aloud. 

(One poem he tucked 

into his Levi’s, 

and I cannot find a copy.) 

He has your name and mine. 

He knows just when to call us. 
I’m a little relieved 
to know he is with you, 
to know where he is at all. 

Tell him, if he gets restless, 
that I am thinking of him, 
and I’ll return the favor. 

Maybe we’ll both write hundreds 
of poems this year, 
sharing this slim, blond, bearded 
lover, keeping him earthbound, 
wearing him down to domestic, 
that unreliable Muse. 
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poetry Readings 

Poetry readings 
are like that: 
your exit solitary 
as your arrival 

not to be fooled 

by the promiscuous heap 

of coats at the door, 

or the applause 
which scarcely conceals 
the shuffle of chairs 
and notebook leaves; 

or those obsidian eyes 
that beam back everything 
one says, fit neither 
for sight nor self¬ 
reflection. 

Sometimes you leave 
with but the taste 
of one great poem 
lingering — 
sometimes it was yours 
to give. 


Like that, 
you say, yet I have 
hope for more than that, 
for poems more bronze 
than potato chip, epics 
more fire than glutamate, 
lyrics more subtle 
than sweeteners, 
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hungry, pit bull verse 
anaconda twining 
piranha bite 
Nerve-end and ganglia. 

Instead you tell me 
I’m doomed to hear 
a reading of limericks, 
some office memoranda 
and passionate bills 
of lading; perhaps 
some neolithic chants 
recited by chanelers 
for the dead; 
the angry howl 
of class struggle — 

my poems, I say, want touched, 
bristling with verbs, tongued 
with significant commas, 

lonely, they do not sleep 
well alone, resent 
an audience of one. 

They turn in their bed, 
accuse me 
when I come home 
like that. 
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patbetique Symphony 

We come to the windows 
on rainy nights. 

Dogs bay behind us. 

We press our hands and faces 
against the panes. 

The waltz beyond the curtains 

lures women and men 

to brazen whirl, 

hands so daring and confident, 

slim waists turning, 

strong legs keeping time. 

We hear the beat 
but not the melody, 
we see the figures 
but not their visages, 
barred by lace and lock, 
senses numbed by leaded glass, 
by the storm behind us. 

Do they know we are watching? 
The servants pass by, 
trays heaped with wines and sweets. 
No one comes to the curtain, 
no lady, alarmed, cries out 
and points toward us, 
no one observes 
our hunchback silhouettes 
in lightning fire. 
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No carriage came to take us. 

But then, we do not dance. 

We are in rags — the beggar’s children, 
half breeds and ex-communicants. 
They dance to threes, 
we only hear five/four in thunder time, 
lopsided beat of the lame man’s waltz. 

One day we’ll sing at their misfortunes. 
One night we’ll dance 
upon their graves. 
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Deconstruction in (Oisconsin 

He is the perfect critic. 

He brings his subjects home, 

bribes them with promises of glory. 

Then he drugs and dissects them, 
fries their biceps in a skillet, 
stews their livers, 
eats their hearts. 

The dull knife was chosen for cruelty. 

The victim should hear as well as feel 
his flesh being riven, 
veins torn with rip saws. 

He has ruined seventeen authors already 

and still working on his doctorate! 

He is not fastidious: 

torsos of sonnets in the ’fridge, 
a headless novel beneath the bed, 
fragments of memoirs in maggoty array 
upon the chairs and tables. 

His victims’ intentions, 
their very will to life, 

can only make him smile. 

He knows better. 

His is the discerning eye. 

He is here to deconstruct. 

Attend his lectures and he’ll 
reveal the secret: 

Literature is meat. 
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Onemployed 

to the Modern Language Association 

A Muse, disheartened, walks the streets these days, 
not in accustomed neighborhoods, no longer visiting 
the solitary lamp-lit room, the airy loft or garret. 

Her diadem is shattered, her tresses shorn. 

Her robes trail in the gutter. One of her sandals is torn. 
Gnawing a stale roll she tells the counterman, 

“It wasn’t always like this, you know. 

I was somebody. No one I favored 

was ever quite the same again. Poems and symphonies 

have been named for me.” He shrugs, 

refills the pitiful spinster’s cup. 

She eyes her soiled bundles, piled by the door — 
all she owns — a wand, a sheaf of paper (blank), 
a music score with empty staves, 
an artist’s pad uncharcoaled, 
a wad of amorphous clay. 

“So what?” another diner jibes. 

“We all got troubles. The banks have closed. 

The crooks have looted everything. 

Even when you get a job, 

the goddamned government takes half of everything!” 

She sips her coffee silently. Alone of all 

the downtown derelicts she’s bankrupt by decree. 

Over and over she reads the wadded clipping 
from the English professors’ convention, 
where it was solemnly declared: 

CREATIVE GENIUS DOES NOT EXIST. 

She doesn’t know where to sleep tonight — 
the library porch with the pigeons? 
the stairwell next to the museum? 
the alley behind the college bookstore? 

Or perhaps, if this goes on, 

the shallow depth of the tar-black river? 
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Dead poets 

Thirteen thousand lady poets, 

Poe said, 

gave all their verse away — 
no wonder he starved! 

Too many poets, 

that’s the problem! 
too many living 
poets, 

not enough glory fodder 
to feed us! 

What’s a poet to do? 

Become a Dead Poet! 

It’s a guaranteed path 
to glory, fame and im¬ 
mortality! 

There’s the Memorial Reading. 

Your friends will come. 

Writers who barely knew you 
pen verse in your honor. 

Then you appear 

in the best anthologies — 

something about closed brackets 

around your years 

seems to appeal to editors. 

Critics discover you 

(they never feed on anything living) 

repeat your words 

and have their way with your meaning — 
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no one cries rape 
when words are ravished. 

It matters little that your neighbors 

have forgotten you — 

already the next tenant 

shops for oven cleaner/ 

new tools in the garage/ 

oblivious traffic hums on the bridge/ 

It does not count 

that everyone you slept with 

is bedding down 

with the worst surviving haiku-ists, 

that even your best beloved 

has put your books in the cellar — 

what’s temporal fame 
when someone can write 
a doctoral thesis 
on your use of caesura, 
your bittersweet alliteration? 

So do it quick — 
perish and publish! 
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(Obo Can Be H poet HU of the One? 

Who can be a poet all the time? 

The sons of rich fathers, 
remittance men — 
spinster heiresses with hyacinth hair, 
filling long sheets with 
delicate verse — 
the wrinkled don retired at last 
to his monument of sonnets — 
the very young — the truly mad — 
the Muse-possessed 
(not just visited, inhabited 
by the poem-urge) — 

But for the rest of us, 
being a poet 
is at best an illusion, 
at worst a vice. 

A thing of glory, certainly. 

Honor or profit? 
not in this age! 

Against those professionals, 
we migrant poets must distill 
into a hundred poems, 
the brandy of their thousands, 
lift up our frail mimosa leaves 
beneath their sky¬ 
consuming oaks. 

They are at it, day and night. 

The mail truck groans 

with their outgoing manuscripts. 

They teach this stuff. 

Honest to God, they are paid to do it! 

They sniff at one 
another’s resumes. 
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Their blurbs adorn 
each other’s jackets. 

They are weighed down with medals. 
They eat the flesh of rivals, 
trample their peers, 
for something called “tenure.” 

The rest of us must steal these hours, 
scrawl debtors’ ink 
on dime-store paper, 
consort with the Muse 
as though adulterous, 
secret as those frenzies 
in the alleys of Sodom 
between the angels 
and the damned. 

In the anvil world we live in 
we are impractical, slothful, 
lounging for adjectives 
when we should be “working,” 
shouting our newfound lines 
against the surf, 

to the dead in graveyards, 
to the astonished grackles 
on our window ledge — 

absolutely useless, this 
rootless, anti- 

Puritan ethic obsession — 

Except that for these moments, 
freely given, 
we would nothing trade, 
knowing that those who follow us 
would forfeit fortunes, too, 
for such a poetic seizure, 
would trade a life of ease 
for a mouthful of words. 
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Diagnosis of poe 

Poe, rabid? Never! 

A doctor avers 

from a yellow medical chart 

that Edgar died 

in Baltimore, 

not in the drunk 

delirium 

of the election-night gutter, 
not walked like a zombie 
from poll to tavern, 
tavern to poll, 

signing ballots in shaking hand 
as Edgar Montresor 
and Allan Pym, 

Hop-Frog De La Poer 

and Edgardo Prospero — 

no, not this sleaze 

of politics, 

but a terminal case 

of rabies. 

The question is 
what bit him? 

Was it a fleeting bat, 
a crouching wolf 
in some graveyard, 
a foaming-mouth hound 
at the tavern door, 
a squirrel 

he reached out to feed, 
ungrateful? 

Or out of the inky night 
did a red-eyed raven 
descend, raking its claws, 
its unforgiving beak 
across his forehead? 
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Poe, rabid? Never! 

He was immune, I say! 

He had the scars 

of wounds long healed — 

the pestilential bite 

of the critics, 

of his Judas Reverend 

Griswold, 

the lamprey fangs 

of New York lady poets.i 


i After Poe was driven out of New York society by squabbling admirers, and after 
the New York poetesses interfered in his courtship of Sarah Helen Whitman, a 
Providence poet and eligible widow, Poe disowned them all, writing, “I shall 
forever shun the pestilential society of lady poets.” 
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Hgainet the (Oriting of Sonnets 

This is a concentration camp for words.2 
Barbed wire is twisted every other beat, 

Five steps to posts where perch the sickly birds 
Who caw and mock the drum of marching feet. 

Say there is order here, that granite Will 
Can herd our random, halting thoughts to rhyme; 
Say, if you dare, that you would rather kill 
The genius than reveal the tyrant’s crime; 

How you prefer the ordered life to one 
Where Chaos and the subtle spark of fire 
Might topple gods with but a phrase begun 
And uttered freely with an untuned lyre. 

Sing hard, and let the prison pillars fall, 

Crushing our captors, guards — and Muses — all! 


2 William Carlos Williams rejected the sonnet as a “fascist” form. 
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Rbapeodoman cy 

At loss for inspiration I turn 
to my Occult Encyclopedia, 
open the book at random 
to see what curious lore 
I might deem worthy 
of a passing verse. 

Maybe a curse, 
a spell, an oracle or two... 

The book falls open 
somewhere at “R,” 

I let my finger 

(the oracular one) 
fly out the to the left 
until it touches. 

I look and read. 
“Rhapsodomancy,” it says, 
“Divination by means 
of opening the works 
of a poet at hazard 
and reading the verse 
which first presents itself 
oracularly.” 

I laugh. 

So poets don’t need 
advice on magic. 

We are magic. 
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Of the JVlaking of Books 

1973 

What is it about ink 
poised over virgin paper 
if pen, a word at a time, 
why not a press, 
page upon page repeating? 
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Plate, blanket, roller, 
compressor, roller, sucker, gripper 
(the guts of unromantic offset 
supplanting Gutenberg) 
the lift and thrust of the sheet 
no hand has touched, 
the slurring commingle 
of ink and water in foaming fountain 

till stanza follows stanza 
canto and chapter — 
sheaves to be folded and sewn 
into a hundred books, 
five hundred books! 

I call it making paper babies, 
my dingy loft on Sixth Avenue 
a hatching hive of chapbooks. 

I sit on the fire escape 
outside my soot-grime windows. 

The moon has long since set, 
street dark in cast-iron canyons. 

It is insufferable August — 

I want to sleep in coolness — 
the press churns on behind me, 
the infeed pile diminishing, 
the finished sheets descending. 

I know its sound like a heartbeat, 
just how long I can linger 
before the ink needs tending. 

I watch the late-night drifters below: 
rag pickers and winos and psychopaths, 
a junkie laden with burglar tools 
eyeing each storefront, 
some swearing brawlers 
from the lesbian cycle bar 
around the corner, 
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the blur of cabs with 
rolled-down windows, 
blear-eyed drivers barreling 
in homeward trucks, 
the dilatory patrol car 
beaming the doorways 
for sleeping bums 
or a glimpse of frenzied sodomy. 

Inside, I empty the paper bins. 

It is three a.m. I can still print 
another signature, wait out 
the early dawn on the fire escape. 

I cannot sleep anyway. 

Sometimes it seems I work 
for the machine. 

There has been little profit in this, 
yet everywhere I go in this rusted city, 
poets are gathering. 

A multitude of hands lift up 
these books. 

In chorus they chant 
Just off the press 

My latest 

Please buy one 


1996 

The cast-iron street is floodlit now 
the columns as white as marble 
bed bath and book and clothing stores 
draw thousands here. I always pause 
to look up at the forgotten loft 
where I began my consummate folly. 

I have dragged this book madness 
two decades now. My closets explode 
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with unsold volumes, 
projects half bound 

and then abandoned, the beached whale 
guillotine cutter in my bedroom. 

The poets I published are dying off: 
the Village Sibyl Barbara Holland gone, 
now Emilie Glen, my poetry mother. 

I hear it said at her memorial 
that these things mattered after all, 
that little books are voyagers, 
bottle messages into indifferent seas, 
rockets to the future. 

In this world of too many books, 
so much bad verse and rotten prose, 
it is hard to believe it. 

Yet it was thus with Poe, 

Whitman and Dickinson. 

Barbara haunts Morton Street, 
and Emilie, Barrow. 

Only their books wing onwards, 
perching on brownstone rooftops, 
flapping their shiny covers, 
ready to plunge when least expected, 
open to that page, 
that singular poem, 
that line with its magic 
in words that stay. 
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finalists — Christian Ladies* poetry 
Society JVlarcb Copic: ‘‘Babies** 

I. INFANT BREATH 
Dictated by Maudlin Carroll 

(Not e to s e lf: Must win this! 

What to writ e about babi e s? 

Cut e ? D e ad? F e tus e s? 

No, no, sick babi e s!) 

O baby pink and soft, 

O Heaven’s gift, 
so feeble at my bosom 
(can I say bosom?) 
wheezing and crying. 

You cannot sleep 
for God the Father 
who sees & knows all 
has given you asthma. 

Your every breath 
is a gagging Golgotha. 

How can this be? 

Is it something 
the parents did? 

Did Satan creep in 
to the nursery? 

Out, Satan! Out, Demons! 

Mistress Maudlin on her knees here. 

I may be only a babysitter, 
but I’m better than medicine. 

Throw those pills away! 

Open a channel! Open a channel! 
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I hold the baby against me. 

It’s wheezing, wheezing. 

I pray, squeeze, 
pray 

squeeze 
(Not e to s e lf: 

look up corr e ct Saints to e vok e 
from Catholic Enyclop e dia) 

Oh, thank you, Lord. 

The baby is quiet now. 
Completely quiet. 

Hardly breathing. 

Not... breathing. 

Oh dear, what have I done? 

(Not e to s e lf: don’t s e nd this 
to th e Christian Ladi e s’ 

Baby Cont e st) 

(Not e to s e lf: burn this.) 

★ ★★★ 
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II 

MY BABY 
by Chastity Mugwich 

See my baby. 

It’s sicker than yours. 

No fault of mine, 
no crime passed on. 

Clean I am, 
washed by the Lamb 
of all trace 
of Original Sin 
(no ring of crime 
around this collar!) 

Your baby is plain, 
its sickness vulgar. 

Asthma! Poppycock! 

Look at my baby. 

His tiny hands are bleeding, 
holes in his ankles 
the size of penny nails. 

Of course he’s crying! 
look at that gash 
in his torso! 

Lift his ringlets now 
and see the perfect circle 
of never-healing 
little thorn pricks. 

My baby is special, you see. 
He has the holy sickness, 
Stigmata! 

★★★★★★ 
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Ill 

MY LITTLE ANGEL 
Name withheld by request 

My baby doesn’t cry. 

Look how he beams. 

See that glow 
above his forehead. 

It’s not the sun: 

it follows him day and night. 

See these presents: 

mountains of toys, 

fragrant spices, 

gold bars and platinum 

from his trio of godfathers. 

Say what you want. 

Make fun of me, 
unwed mother. 

You’ll all be sorry 

when my little boy 

splits the earth 

like a walnut 

and all the dead pop up. 

Laugh all you want 
at my food stamp life. 

I hear you whispering 
as I nurse my little one. 

I know you’re watching 
in the silence beyond 
those pillow-covered walls. 
I’ll never tell, 

I’ll never tell 
Who the father was. 
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NOT A LOVE SONG, 
NO, NEVER THAT! 


O)e Shy One 

What use to tell you now — 
you’ve held these poems in your hand 
like objects made for someone else — 
Thatyowr mahogany eyes 
inspired these orphaned odes? 

I polished them 

that you might see yourself, 

transformed 

in coat of myth 

within their glassy hearts, 

to no avail. 

Our dialogue descends 
to means of gravity: 
this ode I’ll wrap 
around a meteor. 

Perhaps when you wake 
to find my verse 
has cratered your lawn, 
perhaps when the hole 
in your roof gapes out 
upon the streaking Leonids 
of my passion, 
you might perceive, 
at last, 

a personal intent 
to my art. 
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Cbe Company of Hn Cagle 

I have a date 

with my eagle lover — 

bird-killing bird, 

rabbit hunter, 

assassin of squirrels, 

sneak thief of cub and pup and kitten. 

His prominence 
(one- or two-headed) 
on flags and coins, 
seals and warplanes 
must have enthralled me. 

And of course he might, 
just might be Zeus in disguise. 

I cleared my calendar, 
cleaned house, 
turned balcony 
into a landing pad/eyrie. 

Maybe my kind enjoy 
being swooped down upon. 

The phone will not ring, 
the door chime 
hoards expectant silences. 

Nothing will precede him 

except an updraft 

and the sound of wingbeats. 

Wingbeats, yes. The dull 
thud of contact, then 
something rolls 
into my living room, 

The outspread wings and talons 
guiding it. 
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That predator egg he brought 

sits on the couch 

between us, 

and if it hatches, 

what then of dinner and wine 

and candlelight? 

Will the eaglet choke down 
my proffered feast, 
preening his downy feathers 
and asking for more? 

When our entre nous 
becomes a raptor nursery, 
shall our tryst be forgotten? 

Will his nestling stay, too, 
curled in my laundry hamper? 

Isn’t there a Mrs. Eagle 
to take charge here? 

Dare I tip-toe out and back 
from the bathroom 
without the admonishing screech 
of its never-abating hunger? 

Will he remain 
to hear my poems, 
to loan me his wingspan, 
his shadow, his mute 
but overarching company? 

Or is it just about him} 

“Look, I have made an egg!” 

He never said there was a she-eagle, 
or that he’s a single dad-in-waiting. 
It may not hatch at all. 

What if it’s dead? 

What if it’s only good 
for making an omelet? 
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I could have chosen wolf, 
or lion, sky-hawk or tiger 
as my companion. 

But here we sit, the eagle, 
the egg and I, 
the embarrassed silence, 
the shudder of wing-shrug, 
the raptor eye fixed on me. 

There is nothing else to do. 

Slowly, I begin to undress. 
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JVlaking Love In OnUkely places 

the places 
have not changed: 

our deer-watch tree 

the tombstone seats 
that sheltered us 

the night-pew darkness 
of candled church 

where we once loved 
the same birds nest, 
the same dead sleep, 
the same god promises 
his immanence. 

you always asked 
why here? 

because our loving 
carved an anchor-hold: 

I undress you forever 
beneath this tree 

press you lake-wet 
against this stone 

drop sacrilegious kisses 
in our pew-length fall. 

It never ends 

because the place endures. 
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0 >e Loved Dead (Ode 15) 

1 

Another year, 
the sun resembles itself 
but does not fool the trees 
who shun its cool imposture. 

Buds open reluctantly, 
their slanted eyes askew 
with annual doubts. 

It is never the same, 
each lap of light a ghost 
of former springs, each ray 
a waning monument 
from where a darkling star 
gluts space 

with ever-diminishing mass. 

The year we met, 

is the immemorial year, the year 

that cannot be repeated. 

What world is this, 
in which you do not wake, 
and sleep, and call me? 

The universe forgets itself— 
the idiot sun implodes 
into a fathomless mouth, 
both feaster and food 
adjourning to nothingness 
at the event horizon. 

The earth spins blindly on. 

First, love can die. 

And then the loved 

becomes the loved dead. 

What if, in world-wipe, 
you never existed? 
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2 

I swear, I have not lost you. 

Your disassembled eyes 
rode in another’s skull today. 

I saw them — there was no blue 
akin to your lapis irises. 

Your disconnected arm 
hooked onto mine at dusk. 

(I walked alone, and blushed 

at how and where 

the hand-touch held me.) 

Tonight before I slept 
your mouth surprised me. 

(The room was empty.) 

It is better this way — 
each bit of you a ghost 
returning on an X-ray wind. 

Each day some icy shard of you 
drops off some glacial height 
onto an unsuspecting face, 
as though the gods that made you, 
singular, keep trying 
to make another. 

The universe deceives itself. 

One thing may be like another; 
one thing is not the other. 

Though ardent spring explodes 
upon the feathered fields, 
it is a new spring, slate clean. 

The past — if there is a past — 
is amnesia’d in wormhole transit 
to the fiercely blazing present. 

I wait in solitude. If ghosts 
could ever present themselves, 
they’d rage because they could 
not say their names. 
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If phantom faces seem to be yours, 
I love them for the lie they speak, 
of being you. 


3 

In park-walk past, I came upon 
your ancestor’s statue, 
a soldier patriot who served 
with General Washington. 

He had your face. The bronze 
had weathered little. I stood, 
and stood, and could not stop looking. 
Not acid rain, nor pigeon insult 
had weathered it. I had you yet, 
and yet had nothing. A few things 
we touched in common: a bowl, 
a red-glass pitcher whose breaking 
I dread to think of. Not one photo. 
Who is alive who ever 
saw us together? 

What proof but memory, 

a weave of cell and synapse? 

Now, in the hard light 
of a winter afternoon, 

I am cheerful in graveyard 
until I see the name 
of one of your countrymen. 

Joy is eclipsed. 

The sun, slunk low, 
beams hard into my eyes. 

Amid these tombs and columns, 
sphinxes and obelisks, 
what is there left 
but never-ending mourning? 
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What is there left 

except to live on out 

our ever-precious moments 

in their honor, and in their names? 

The loved dead 
who never come again 
except in shards and glances, 
moment of shuddering grief 
and the remembering smile, 

by what of you, and why, 
am I haunted? 
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H Haunting (Ode 22) 

There is a time — 
the unseen interlude 
between the twelve-top 
and the descending one 
(the dark-side moon 
of the clock face) — 

in which you await me. 

The painted stars 

upon that vault of heaven 

can neither set 

nor circle the Pole Star. 

The trees 

on that horizon 

have turned resplendent gold, 

but no leaves fall 

upon the perfect polygons 

of paving stones. 

The moon 

hangs full in copper hues 
a permanent sphere 
no longer dieting 
in giddy cycles. 

The night 

bears warming breezes 
but no hint of dawn. 

You are there 

like the sleeping stones, 
the eternal dead, 
the ever-refilling sea — 

I cannot join you. 

Not for me 

your geologic stillness, 
your celestial patience. 
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My clock 

ascends to midnight, 
tumbles to dawn. 

I do not count the heartbeat 
between dimensions, 
never taste water 

at the cusp of poison, 
never permit silence 

to reveal your breathing. 

It is enough 

that you are there, 
a ghost in my synapses, 
psychokinetic 
within the pendulum, 
a spring that never relaxes. 

You are my bottle imp 
of unsought kisses, 
a jinn from whom 
I make no wishes. 

Asleep, 

I am beyond your 
eye-blink affections, 
your mercury promises. 

Your name 
is not the one I call; 
your immaterial hand 
is not the one I touch; 
your form is not 
the pressing thing 
that pins me to the bed 

as I hear the chimes 
and count thirteen. 
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frontier 

Frontier is defined 
as that which beyond 
which is irrevocable danger: 

eternal dusk 

beyond the clearing of forest, 
the padding wolf, 
the lurking Savage/ 

a book of white pages 
where no pen has gone, 
dune after dune 
unstained by ink/ 

the distance between us: 
our hands have not yet touched 
and hesitate as though 
some killing amperage 
lurked in opposing poles/ 

the terror of first buttons, 
of touching turned explorer, 
of the point beyond play 
where fiercer passions lie/ 

frontier at last is seen 
as where you cannot go forward 
without becoming citizen 
of my dark kingdom, 

and where I cannot 
return without some victory — 
a champagn’d kiss, 
a falling together, 
a storm-lit moment 
of sky-impaling joy. 
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Or is it our doom to stand, 
each at our wall, 

because you wait for some divinity 
to raise you up to lofty love? 

And so it is, 

that those I loved best, 

I never touched at all. 
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Contact 


I know we said we’d never — 
but for a moment today 
we passed a foot apart 
on the angry pavement, 
sun in your eyes, 
the snow in mine. 

The edges of our shadows touched, 
an overlap of gray penumbras. 

My shadow dips down to page 
with its own pen. 

It gets there first, 
mocks my writing 
with invisible ink, 
writes words 

in a nearly forgotten tongue — 

O nuit cendre, 
sous Vombre de la lune — 
la ou un spectre resuscite 
se chante, 

son sang enteint d’une rouille noire, 
son oeil Cyclope, 
comme un abime d’onyx... 


Translation: O ashen night 
beneath the shadow of the moon— 
where a risen ghost 
sings to itself 
its blood a black rust 
its Cyclops eye 
like an abyss of onyx... 
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Onepoken (Ode 8) 

What I would say to you is not in words. 

Lips move to speak it but fall to silence. 

Your name poised there on my inhaling breath 
Refuses to go out again exhaled. 

You passed, and did not know I called to you! 

What matters your name suspended in air, 
when you could speak to me in flush of neck, 
in blood’s rampaging beat, in arching back, 
in-thrust and out of quickly tautened thighs? 

You comprehend my eyes when they blurt out 
what I would seize, and what surrender. 

My thoughts have burned your flesh, my ardent will 
has rent the wall, the room, the barricade 
of cloth between us. Give me but one touch, 
one chance to change the no upon your lips 
to the animal yes within your limbs! 

Your arms reply to unsaid sentences, 
your soul comes forth from lonely catacombs 
to join with me. We are a rhapsody 
of fingers dancing, hair entwining, legs 
in a quilt of crab and spider quivering, 
until a flash of lightning consummate 
thunders and flares to pass between us. 

Who gave? Who took? Whose seed is where? 

Make we a work of love? a demon of air? 

What I would say to you is not contained in words, 
though I must be content to live in them. 

This hollow rib-cage symphony of one, 
unpartnered dance of single skeleton, 
is how my melancholy half calls out, 
summons in silence what no words can dare! 
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JVot H Love Song, JVo, JVever Xlbatf 

i 

At last I have found you, 

but you do not know you are found. 

We dance a circle; 

you move as though you know the step — 
you do not know the melody. 

Each turn centrifugal pushes us out 
from the center where all 
must finally touch. 

You make no gesture to hold me, 
but every parting says Come back. 

If my eyes speak truth, the midnight hunger, 
you pretend not to see it. 

It is, perhaps, your kindness not to. 

Like a sparrow I take my shreds of encouragement, 
make them a pillow in the shape of your torso, 
an incomplete reflection 
a shattered Greek marble 
that I embrace before sleeping. 

I resolve never to tell you, 

unless by chance you read this, 
how you have companion’d my dreams, 
how I would trade the touch of your fingertips 
for an empire of another’s kisses. 

I shall be impossible to dislodge 
from my seeming friendship. My roots 
are deeper than I can let you know. 

I can endure your silence, your absence even. 

I can make airy transcendence of all 
except your ultimate refusal. 

Ah, that I delay! That is my stratagem! 

You must never suspect that I love you! 
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2 

Expecting you’d never love me 
I had no stratagem. Defenseless I lay 
like tree refusing a hurricane, 
bending to its airy thrust, 
enduring in silence its hammerfist. 

And thus you came, uprooting me 
from sense and reason. 

I was upright, impossible to touch 
except in formal ways 
(so much in a handshake, a hand 
lightly laid upon shoulder). 

Now I am horizontal, pinned 
beneath your will, 
your arms my sky, your breath 
the outer limits of my cosmos. 

Lightning erupts 

between our fingertips, 
empires expire 

before our tongue-filled kiss 
exhausts itself. 

The secret I kept is no secret. 

You had read between the lines. 

The reconstructed gods, perhaps, 
came to your dreams and said 
the things I dared not tell you. 

I pull you down toward me — 

it is as though I embrace a world — 
fierce with eagles and ruby’d heart — 
pulsing with rivers subterranean — 
At last you have found me. 

I did not know I was found. 
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3 

This night I have bound you. 

Soundless you lay in your moonlit bed. 
The dancing is finished now, 

the candles guttered, the incense dead. 
The symphony of contested wills, 
the tug-of-war and centrifuge 
led to the touch that kills. 

Your terrified screams revolt me — 
your shudder when I touch you tenderly 
slaps me as magnet fields repelling — 
but still your eyes say Stay! 

You push my overarching frame 
yet hold your strength at bay. 

Your midnight hunger is for pain, 
for pleasure taken at your body’s cost. 

It is my kindness to refrain 

from seeking the false coin of your consent. 

My eagle talons shred your breast — 

You gasp and bleed and call for more— 

I’ll wing you up into my eyrie nest, 

Embed my beak in your aortal core. 

Though you’re alive and wishing death, 

I will dismember and reassemble you 
within my house of broken idols — 
god busts, fragments of athletes, 
storm-tossed remains of graveyard angels. 

You love this violence 
but never tell me so, 

unless by chance I read it 
when I invade and spy your dreams. 
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I was with the incubus, the succubus, 
the Cossack, the Nubian 
the Grand Inquisitor, 
the sailors, the motorcyclists, 
the Roman legions 

who peopled your moist and passive nocturnes. 

Theirs was an empire of lust, 
mine the throne. 

I am the Emperor twice deified — 
already dead 

and thus impossible to kill. 

You cannot dislodge my iron embrace, 
my root has entered you. 

You can endure my motions, my molten fire: 

you may even grow to like them. 

But that I delay! That is my stratagem. 

Now my unwelcome face is all you see. 

I am the thing you loathe, that loves you — 
the hunchback, the phantom, the night-bred bat, 
the child the mother scorned, the father beat, 
a thing the grave refused, condemned 
to stalk the shadows of your undead sleep. 

You must never divulge that you love me. 
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Light Years 

Love someone, cold star, 
that I may someday hear of it. 
Love anyone, blink out 
if you must to black hole suicide 
to prove the depth of your feeling. 

Go nova! Fill up the galaxy 
with the news of your passion. 
Make our sun blush 
to see the blaze of your triumph. 

Be not like me, a sullen star, 
a white dwarf, dwindling, 
a tremulant pulsar, 
bypassed by all 
in this expanding 
Universe. 
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Loved Ones (Ode 19) 

Loved ones, the early dawn’s 
illusion-loves 
seem still the finest 
though rippled dead 
in the sea of years 

Loved ones 

for whom mere sight 
was swooning, 
words full 

of double, triple meaning, 
eternal prospects, 
each falling into 
and out of 
as certain and final 
as the death of dinosaurs. 

Loved ones 

afloat a haunted lake — 
desperate trees, 

bone-dry bird nests 
a brambled heart 
wintering on promises, 
utopias delayed 
in permafrost, 
star-speckled night 
nerved with nebulas. 

Yearning was more 
than having, 
as every elm tree 
leaned with me 
toward the absent beloved. 
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Loved ones 

outgrew those student days, 
subsumed to normalcy, 
sank like a stone to suicide, 
took up the faith. 

The stars I named for my beloved 
shrug off their brightness, shamed 
at their worldly outcome. 

Pursue the Beloved, 
a Sufi advises me. 

It seems I hurled them skyward — 
Andromeda and Venus, 

Mars and Ganymede — 

I am too fixed a star, 
my orbit limited 
(evading black holes 
of death & depression, 
wobbling a little 

when some new planet approaches) 

Loved ones 
escaped me: 
the more they changed 
the more immutable 
the past became, 
as what they were 
and what I am 
danced endlessly 
in Autumn air. 
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Desert Song (Ode 20) 

To you, who in the West 

sift sand and sorrow 

in the shadow of scorpions — 

I send you Spring. 

Your swollen sun 
has seared the desert, 
parched the throat songless — 
the rap of rattlesnakes, 
drum of earthquake, 
suffice for sonnets — 

Your brittle wind 
comes cloudless 
bearing a hostile clarity. 

It is a place 

where nothing much happens 

except by stealth, 

like the subtle growth of cacti. 

A semblance of love 
rolls by in sagebrush, 
a furtive kiss 

like a coyote in the scrub, 
your heartbeat alone 
in ghost town stillness. 

Turquoise and silver 
are sky and water 
petrified, fit wealth 
for mummified warriors, 
hammered and joined 

so that no flood 
or thunderbolt 

can break their geologic calm. 
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Come back 

to the enveloping East — 
our hanging gardens still 
bloom and blossom — 
to hills where rain clouds linger, 
where symphonies spring 
like astonished ferns 
from every stream bed. 

Leave to the desert 
its golden nuggets, 
its neolithic defeats, 
its meteor-scarred wastes. 

I send you this sprig of lilac, 
this magnolia explosion, 
this weeping willow branch, 
this bloom of cornelian cherry. 
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Renunciation 

I rose at dawn, looked down upon 
the length of you asleep there, 
moon-like, your naked back curved down 
to slightest waist, the white of you 
more luminous than silk, and softer. 

I lay back down beside you then, 
cupping the curve of you against 
my sleepless breathing. Your stillness, 
a pearl’s perfection in the shell — 
did it ignore, or take me in? 

Was my entwined embrace your wish, 
or a thing you merely endured 
below the threshold of wakefulness? 

It was too real — not real enough! — 
this summer night — this thing you said 
you always wanted, yet withheld, 
a consummation I wished too, 
yet kept at bay like a tiger. 

Now one night’s storm has sated us. 

It was the grape — not you — that spoke. 
By the time you said you loved me 
it did not matter who I was — 
only that I was there, and willing. 

★ ★★ 

Riding the southward bus, I watch 
the gray New England towns go by. 

I gaze as things become themselves, 
emerging from mist and darkness: 
these are not trees, but power poles, 
clouds are not blankets or curtains, 
but mere conflations of vapor. 
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I lean my cheek against the chill 
of glass. I could be no one now, 
a cipher in a rattling morning bus, 
going from nowhere to nowhere, 
eating my lunch without thinking, 
ignoring my fellow passengers, 
hollow as a serial murderer. 

My hands that touched you 
now want to hide from me. 

The day draws on, and still 
these brickwork towns are all alike. 
Which one do you live in, anyway? 
What color are those eyes of yours? 
What bridges, streams and rotting mills 
are yours, what sunsets 
and diving crows, 

what steeples penetrating your view? 

Is every spinster shutter yours, 
are yours the hands 
drawing those shades to darkness? 
Are these drear trees the same 
sad troop that line your garden? 

The rancor of my leaving you 
pursues me thus like an ash cloud. 

Tall buildings loom, New York 
a tombstone row of granite, glass. 

It must be five o’clock — by now 
you’ve read the letter 
I propped upon your table top. 

I close my eyes. It rains 
inside my face. 
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Oiptych 

1 

Eros, 

child no more: 

you have grown ripe for the tasting mouth, 
tender neck tongued to shoulder line, 
breast taut and sloping downward, 
firm, yet yielding to a lover’s fingers. 
Priapic awakenings 
in peach flesh, 
thrust-throb yearnings, 
seed-pearls cometing outward. 

I set my eyes upon you, 
son of mischief, heart-thief, 
in each statue-perfect moment — 
ah, winged-foot kouros, do not move! 

The sand, as you approach edgewater, 
hieroglyphs your passing. 

Clouds brood in their play-space, 
proud-shouldered shrugging you, 
but the azure emptiness between 
wind tugs your wild-fringed forelocks. 
Then, to the dread of all, you vanish, 
a confident plunge into black surf’s wall. 
Far out, among the sharks and men-of-war 
you give your loins to the waves, 
foam-white with arm- and leg-strokes. 
When you turn back, the ebbing tide 
tugs out and downward, 
thrusts up green tentacles, 
sea-crush craving 
the hoarded air in your ribcage. 

The place you sank from, eddying, 
mocks me, longing’s choke-thrust 
suffocates — but there! 
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a lifeguard zephyr lifts you, 
buoyant, defying wave and gravity, 
your hair a boreal, golden banner 
against the astonished horizon. 

Why does every emptiness claim you? 

Why are you always 

one element removed from my longing — 
legs run after wings in vain, 
as talons for diving fish 
or hounds for the tunneled hare. 

Your name is no light thing. 

I can scarcely say it, my hand 
in greeting grasps too lightly 
(fierce though, frail in action). 

The place where your shoulder was, 
my trembling hand, as though through water. 

★ ★★ 

There never was an ocean. 

We drank tea, in the city of Providence. 

We listened to Mahler and Berlioz. 

A closed door was always between our sleeping. 
On Sunday, you fled the seven-hilled city. 

I watched from my bench on the summit 
as you hurtled down Angell Street. 

Long I lingered, long I watched for you 
as you turned down the twisted lanes. 

And why do I most remember departures, 
the back of you, your crossbow gaze 
hurling its bolts on everyone but me? 

Did our locked eyes frighten you? 

One’s young self delighting me, 
one’s older self, me, a dread to you? 
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Even the absence 
of your image, an outline 

1 can trace in the air before me, 
seems too beautiful to touch, 
unbearable Phoebus, my searing star! 

2 

Philia, 

more rare than lust, more lasting, 

desiring all and yet beyond desire; 

the unseen walker-beside of my dreaming, 

first ear, first thou to my thoughts and writings, 

comforter of solitudes, 

the perfect other in silent communion. 

For you the bread is baked, the teapot full, 
the door ajar, the sleeping place secure. 

If you came for a day, or forever, 

it is the same to me — what’s mine is yours. 

At night, the room you sleep in breathes with me, 
a circadian darkness webbed with moonlight. 

I need not dream when my day is dreaming. 

Scarce half a dozen times I’ve met you now, 
soul mate, mad artist, and fellow outsider. 

How many leagues we’ve walked together, 
how many ancient stones deciphered! Worlds 
turned within us as we riddled science; 
with thought alone we toppled cathedrals, 
lived in all ages and nations together, 
counted as friends the seers, sages. 

(These mingled streams, these parting rivers, 
friendship true in a world with so little honor, 
with brothers who choose us, and whom we choose.) 
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3 

Agape, 

rarest and last you come, 

friend of all who do not trade in beauty’s coinage, 
love’s vestal hope outliving the body. 

Once it is shared there is no giver, taker. 

O gift, I cannot take you back, 

Salut a moi, I cannot refuse you. 

You bind me still to all recipients, 
to one I loved who hurled himself 

cinder-block roped from a bridge-top, 
to the ones I loved who found Jesus 
and finding lost their souls, 
to the psychedelic-singed amnesiacs, 
to passion’s walking skeletons, 
to the timid ones, backward-glancing 
across the unlived years. 

You are the bird-sleep stillness preceding the dawn, 
the astonished hush that follows the thunderclap: 
the aura of all benevolent silences. 

At the unvisited cell of hag and hermit 

your manna falls like meteor dust, 

a boon and blessing from the ever-burning stars. 

For those who dare translate your enigmatic verse, 

tribe, shade and totem, time and sorrow, slip away 

as all who strive become ensoul’d in one great heart. 

This is the love of gods and philosophers — 

the self-reflecting eye of everything 

regarding itself kaleidoscope, 

the ever-renewing cosmos of music, 

collision of line and curve, the whirl 

of fractal nature at the event horizon. 

You are the heart of alchemy, the Midas wand 
tingeing whole hemispheres with autumn gold, 
your arc and climax not flesh 
but Hypsos, the moment Sublime. 
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4 

Three-faced, 

triptych in unity, 
some loves defy naming. 

Which icon face is yours? 

Eros, Philia, Agape? 

Lust was too quickly slaked, 

the vows of fellowship too soon betrayed. 

The aspirant god 

yearned toward the zenith, 

a wingless Icarus. 

And you, my momentary captive, 
caught in my weave of words, 
am I to be your lover, 
brother, 
fellow spirit? 

Is your yearning for hair and bones? 

For hearth and soul mate? 

For winged companions to Olympus? 
For my part, I do not know, 
cannot define 

my troubled and troubling affections. 
And as for you, 

Adonis, Atys, Adonai, 
who knows what you mean 
by being beautiful? 
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Xlbc (Oatcber 


The love that does not touch, 
that makes no penetration, 
requires no mirror back to verify 
that what is real is real. 

This love excels all lovers. 

The unmailed letter superior 
to the letter returned unread, 
the passion that leaves the eye 
as a gift to beauty. 

Love thus, in secret, and love again. 
Enlarge the heart 

(O it has many chambers!) 

If the loved one be as oblivious 
as a fieldstone, 

so be it! Moss clings, sun warms, 
water wears down — 
there are many ways 
to make love to granite. 

You say the love you give 
is not returned to you? 

Leave to the bankers 
the keeping of balances, 
the squeezing out 
of interest. 

Love is returned, somehow, 
in the ease of future loving, 
the cavalcade of youth 
pressing on by 

as you watch from the cafe window, 

marveling there is so much in you 
beaming back at them, 
so many qualities and curves, 
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neck napes and striding legs, 
sun-gold, raven black & pumpkin hair, 
and the gemstone eyes 
of onyx, turquoise, emerald and hazel — 

what would they be 
if you were not there to love them? 
what coal mine darkness 
would they walk in, 
if we did not spark them 
with our admiration? 

Be not jealous of touching. 

Does not the air, 
thick with the ghosts 
of the world’s love cries 
press down upon you? 

Do not the star lamps 
warm you? Does not the tide 
crash out your name 
upon the lonely cliffs? 

Without desire, the universe 
would cool to neutrons; 
the whirligig of being 
would slow to a stop. 

So storm out! radiate 
your unsought affections, 
the passing poet, taking nothing, 
giving all. 
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Summer Storm 


I stand in the rain. 

The summer cloudburst 
clots the sky, soaks me 
as I walk through the unmown grass 
behind our summer cottage. 

The clapboards, streaked and shining, 

reflect the corrugated bolts 

of lightning jabs. I stay 

until the rain-lash wears me down. 

I have left your easy sleep, 

your clutching arms, 

in the attic that quakes 

with thunder and wind, 

air like lost bats against the panes. 

I lie down rain-wet beside you. 

The candle, guttering, 
exchanges flashes 
with the expiring tempest. 

In me, a furnace burns 
within a heart of brass. 

In reason’s engine 
there is no rain now. 

I watch you turn and toss. 

I try to feel nothing. 

To think that you love me 
is hubris anyway. 

All of your nights are sudden storms. 
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THE ISLES 
OF GREECE 



prometbeue on fifth Hverwe 

One kind of hero draws no veils, 
no fainting ladies, hides not 
in St. Patrick’s, binds no virgins 
to their rosaries, 
shuns candles and goes naked 
down Fifth Avenue. 

Bronze fleshed, he walks 
unnoticed, sees the morning 
flush of fire on windows half-mile high, 
ignored by cold-eyed men, 
oblivious girls, the passing eyes in 
buses bent on headlines, paperbacks. 

At the peak of mob-time, he stops. 

He and the sun flash gold together. 
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Here’s Rockefeller Center. 

Above a pagan tree a-lit with lights, 
atop an ice rink decked with world-flags 
he is astonished to see himself. 

One gleaming statue rises, words 
in stone to celebrate Prometheus 
are carved behind/ 

Two gaudy spinsters 

cross the plaza, way to Mass. One frowns 
at the sculpture’s nakedness, its leap 
from earth to challenge the heavens. 

“I think it’s not heroic at all, 

why put that nude and vulgar carving 

right over our beautiful Christmas tree? 

I mean, if it’s a god, isn’t a god 
supposed to suffer?” 

“He has always been there, my dear,” 
the platinum harpy rejoined, 

“That’s Saint Prome-something. 

They nailed him good, right onto a rock, 
left him for birds in the sun.” 

“How dreadful! 

Then he died?” 

“I think he suffered a very long time.” 

“Why, why?” 

“Why?” 

“Why did he? 


What did he do?” 

“He died for someone’s 
sins, Pm sure. Just like Jesus. I read it all 
in The Book of Saints, with the Sisters. 
There’s just no other way to be a hero.” 
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“Saint Prome? Saint Prome? I think it’s 
coming back to me now, Matilda. 

I think they named an orphan’s home or —” 

Running, he 

fled the place, flew on a swift wind 
to Caucasus, climbed the purple mountain, 
stood high on a snowcap, blasted by wind, 
greeted the deathless vengeance of Zeus, hurled 
himself from cliff to cliff, rose unwounded, 
cursed, crying the wrath of the last hero. 
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promethean SpUogue 

Feast worthy of Titans! 

Put on the cauldron! 

Stoke the flames! 

Onions! Potatoes! Yams and bread! 
Invite the guests 

to the hall of Prometheus. 

We’re having 

vulture with stuffing! 

Come, tear its breast — 
there’s always more — 
a hundred years of rending 
for every year it tore at me, 
drumsticks unending, 
a cornucopia of gizzards. 

The bird shall feed a legion, 
and a legion’s heirs. 

I’ll even sell its flesh to mortals, 
unknown nuggets of poultry, 
dropped by the ton 
under the golden arch 
of sweet revenge. 
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Htbena and JVleduea 

She may be wise, that owl-eyed 
Athena, but she’s Greek 
and steeped in spite. Her wrath 
against Medusa just has no end. 

It’s not enough to have 
the Gorgon’s never-dying head 
(thank you, brave Perseus!) 
stuck to her shield, 

not enough to make her watch 
(she who so adores male beauty) 
as handsome warriors petrify 
on seeing her serpent- 
wreathed visage 

not enough 

that her parched lips thirst, 
her black tongue 

aches for nourishment, 
while wine and victuals 
pass through her mouth 
into a sodden heap 
at neck-base 

not enough that the name 
Gorgon 

makes women shudder 
and men avert their eyes 
lest the thing they crave, 
hard upon soft, 
becomes the stillness 
of rigor mortis, 
an eternity of marble 
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not enough that mind 
should suffer: 

she’s shipped Medusa’s body, 
pure as alabaster, 

(no hint of monster about her 
from dusk till dawn) 
to a brothel in Smyrna 
where drunken sailors, 
for a few spare drachmas 
pile into a dark room 
to hump a headless maiden 

not enough that midwives 
come annually 

to deliver up her monsters — 

winged things with Anatolian 
eyebrows, egg-shell 
objects that only Harpies 
would dare to hatch — 

Oh! not enough! and all for spite, 
for that day she found Poseidon, 
long-limbed and sleek 
entwined in the Gorgona’s arms, 
in the dark confines 
of Athena’s temple — 
buttocks and legs and bellies 
spread on her very altar! 

(Is there no place the gods will not go 
to have their way with a woman?) 
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She could not punish 
her father’s brother-god, 
but she seized Medusa, 
twisted her golden, braided hair 
into a gnarl of hissing serpents, 
cursed her with the petrifying glare, 
wild eyed, leering, black-tongued — 

her body goddess-fair by night, 
by day a winged monstrosity, 
rough skinned with 
overlapping scales, 
arms ending in razor talons. 

Go to some island unknown to me, 
Athena cursed her, 

Go hide your shame and pray 
I forget you. 

Conceal yourself in sea caves, 
or sink-hole chasms where sunlight 
will not reveal you to men or gods. 

For this, her wounded vanity, 
five thousand years at least 
Medusa paid, and pays, her debt 
to Wisdom’s darker side, 
implacable and cruel. 
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Burnt Offering 

Anakreon, to Harmodius: 

About that letter, the fervent one, 

the one you hinted you’d sell when I die, 
mocking its shaking autograph, 
intimating the scandal — 

I know your threat is false, 
last night in my sleep I saw 
your hands on a crumpled scroll, 
the thrust toward a sputtering lamp, 
the tiny screams as my words, 
my awesome and unrepeatable vows, 
my praise of your unworthy beauty, 
collapsed and withered in a blue-green flame. 
You brushed the ashes from your gentle arms — 
they scattered, mingled with dust motes, 
rode a moonbeam in a moment’s leap 
toward ghosthood, then dissipated. 

Only one moth, before its suicide, 
dipped in the ash and shared 
one final taste of my missive. 

No Phoenix rose, the earth 
did not open to swallow you, 
and your disdainful triumph 
did not diminish the cosmos. 

Yet he who burns love letters 
offends the Gods. 

You dare undo my holy madness 
with your little hecatomb 
of paraffin and oil? 

They will come back to sting you, 
my salamander syllables. 

Try and love anyone now! Your sunken cheeks 
and pale complexion will drive all away. 

All will know you are pursued and haunted. 
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You will wish you had kept the living scroll 
when you see how Love, an ash-faced Fury, 
comes back from Acheron, 
a broom-hag to drive 
your suitors off, 

nightmare’s bedmate, engendering 
alarming sores and bruises, 
leaving you spent and exhausted 
as though a nest of incubi 
used you for practice. 

In vain, your destruction of evidence. 

You see, 

I kept a copy. 
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Dialogue 


i 

Harmodius, toAnakreon: 

Your latest scroll’s unread, 
the seal’s unbroken, too. 

I send my servant hag 
to hurl it through your window. 
(How passers-by will laugh 
to see a withered crone 
scaling your garden wall — 
they’ll say Anakreon 
now plunders graves 
as well as cradles.) 

Shamed now perhaps, 
you’ll stop those ardent letters. 
Don’t put me in your poems. 
Don’t ask me to read them, 
don’t pay to have them sung 
at your next banqueting. 

You’re nothing but trouble for me. 
You could be my uncle, 
my father, even — 
so no more loving glances, ever! 
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2 

Anakreon to Harmodius: 

Cupid’s bent arrows cannot return. 
Cruel one, our secret is out. 

My passion is over 
before its egg could hatch. 

I did not name you, or confess it. 

You did not mind my admiration, 
you did not mind my poems, even. 
Now that your brass-faced vanity 
refuses me and scorns my gifts, 

I am not bound by modesty. 
Henceforth I wear the badge of love 
not in the heart-held lining 
but on the sleeve for all to see. 

Let people judge who is the baser fool: 

I, the unloved lover, or you, 

the worthless object of a great Desire! 
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prometbeue Chained 

after a painting by Rim Leviten 

to be read with Beethoven’s Prometheus Variations, Op 35 
(sections of the poem alternating with the Variations) 


1 

The gods did not do this blasphemous thing: 
the Titan banished to the mountain heights, 
draped in iron chains to a platform of oak, 
eyes closed, a shadowed hulk unseeing, hunched 
like an animal in some hunter’s cruel trap — 

this deed was not the grim command of Zeus, 
Poseidon did not stir from ocean trench; 

Mars did not polish his shield, nor Athena hers. 
Blame not jealous Hera, nor Vulcan’s forge, 
despite the dark treachery of metal work. 
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2 

They did this. They put him here. 

Those little creatures with the monkey eyes, 
the ones with all those fingers fluttering. 
Someone said he made them from lumps of clay. 
Prometheus didn’t. He found them scampering 
from tree to cavern to waterhole, 
a fornicating horde of unformed talents, 
flea-bitten, screeching, night-chilled, 
terrified of lion, wolf and vulture. 

They ate whatever the earth provided 
or whatever dead thing no jackal touched. 

They sang as they shared their pitiful raw feasts. 


3 

Some mornings one of them did not awaken. 
Some mornings an infant stopped breathing. 
They ate their dead silently 

so the vultures would not get them. 

Those were the days they did not sing. 

They walked about silently 
gnawing on bones whose shapes 
disturbed them. 


4 

The solitary Titan, 

outcast among the gods 

and last of his kind, 

sat quietly and watched them. 

They took him for part 

of the landscape, a hillock, 

a man-shaped terrain 

in whose shadow they rested. 

He watched their women, 
their young at play, 
their ritual matings 
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en masse beneath the moonlight. 
The songs they sang 

the skin drum rhythming — 
the struggle toward harmony 
pleased him. 


5 

Prometheus considered the gods— 
their arrogance, amours, wars and jealousies, 
the way they fought for dominance — 
no room for Titans in their universe! — 

and he had thought: 

there is as much god in these monkey-things 
as there is monkeyness among the gods. 

And so the great idea had come to him. 


6 

Cursed be the day he conceived of it! 
Whatever was he thinking? 

He made himself visible to all of them. 

One morning the sheltering hill 
bent down, and opened its two 
great blue eyes, 

forming a face and two extended hands, 
bridging their language of grunts and nouns 
with the pure Attic of Olympus. 

They ran screaming. He waited. 

He called them back in mother words, 
fatherly admonitions. He shook an oak 
until the acorns covered the ground. 

He pulled up edible tubers, found fruit, 
laid forth the bounty of things 
it was safe to eat. 
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One by one, they came. They tasted, 
ate and slept as he gently taught them 
what of the earth was wholesome 
and what dark herbs belonged 
in Pluto’s garden. 

He showed them the seed, and the seedling, 
and the furrow, and the harvest watch, 
and the sweet sunrise of waving grain. 


7 

If he had left it there, 
they would have been but farming apes. 
But oh, no, he could not bear their hunger, 
their night fears, their mindless worship 
of sun and moon and lights in the sky. 

So he took one boy aside, 

taught him all the words of the gods, 

and showed him how to make a fire. 

But what is fire for? the stripling asked, 
trembling at the torch he held. 

Prometheus answered: 

That which cannot he eaten 
fire transforms into food. 

The beast you now fear 

will fear you when it sees the flame. 

The other secrets, you will discover. 
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8 

The memory turns to gall 
as the Titan shifts in his chains. 

Fire he gave them forged those chains. 

Fire he gave them melted the tar 
with which they blacked his bronzed limbs. 
Now they are spewing oil 
from Pluto’s kingdom; 
they mine heavy metals 
that even Vulcan will not touch. 

They will ascend the mountain soon 

with gasoline, and napalm, 

or something ominous 

they call a “thermonuclear device” 

to dispose of him once and for all. 

Presumptuous monkeys! 
they claim they have pried apart 
the indivisible atom! 


9 

Weekly, the humans’ Grand Inquisitor 
comes to call on Prometheus, 
a little man in self-important robes, 
like a portable black thunderstorm. 

His hawk-face is blue with ague. 

(Pestilence is everywhere in their cities now.) 

He comes to inspect and tighten the chains. 
He will make his report to the Ministry, 
and assure the Faithful 
that the blaspheming Titan 
will soon be no threat — 
after the final solution, that is. 
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10 

The Titan ignores the blue-faced visitor. 

He knows him well, but will not deign 
to lift an eyelid for such a devious gnat. 

This is the one who came for wisdom, 

asked who the gods were and how they came to be. 

Prometheus mistook him 

for a fellow seeker. 

He asked how the gods as the Titan knew them 
meshed with the gods the monkey-men 
had recently invented. 

The Titan revealed 

his own discovered truth: 

that the gods are fools and rogues. 

That they are only gods because bigger, 
stronger, and older than others. That Titans 
had come earlier and been defeated 
(all but one!). And before the Titans, 
others, world-spanning, time-defying 
entities who hurled whole galaxies 
at one another in eons-long struggles — 

insect gods, reptile gods, unspeakable beings 
with tentacles and eye-stalks, leaping 
from space to space and age to age, 
and behind all gods the crawling Chaos, 
which only the great lam of life-force 
prevents from devouring it all — 

He revealed this, and more — 

of thirty-two so-called creations 

that rescued life from nothingness — 

and every one followed 

by a madhouse of life, 

striving up from mud to the stars. 
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11 

When the human repeated 

the Titan’s theogeny 

to his assembled ministers 

they shouted Blasphemy! Blasphemy ! 

They came from all over — 

the learned men 

whose fathers he had taught to read — 
they recited proofs 

in a language but recently forgotten 
that their own god — a monkey-Zeus — 
had made the earth just recently, 
and only for the use of monkeys — 
especially for the monkeys 
who believed in monkey-Zeus. 

(All others were to be put to death, 
or made to serve in silence.) 


12 

An eagle arrives, 
lights on the Titan’s 
massive forearm. 

Prometheus laughs bitterly. 
“That old device again? 

Fine for abducting boys. 

Or have you come to add feathers 
to my indignity?” 

The eagle says nothing. 

Its glacier eyes pierce him. 

He tries in vain 
to throw off the raptor. 

“So, Zeus, you come to gloat! 
Acorn-eater, 

Cronus’s vomit-ball — 
go back to Rhea’s nipples, 
or hide behind Hera.” 
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“Proud to the last,” 
the eagle finally responds 
in a parody of god-voice. 

“Did I not warn you 
about the human kind?” 

“I see your hand in this,” 

Prometheus replies, 

“filling their little minds 
with holy madness. 

I taught them the way of knowledge.” 
“We scarcely noticed them,” 
the eagle insists, 

“until their arrogant prayers 
polluted the atmosphere. 

They have a plaything god 
who forbids other gods 
their proper commerce.” 

“They have gone mad,” 

Prometheus conjectures. 

“Their little monkey-god 
was bad enough 
with his orangutan beard 
and stone tablets. 

“Now, according to some, 
he found a virgin, 
begot a son on her, 
sent the son down 
to teach the humans. 

They killed him. 

Then they felt sorry 
and decided he rose 
from the dead. 

Then the son promised 
to bring them all back 
if they worshipped him — 
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“There goes Hades!” 

Zeus laughs. 

“Each time the little 
Inquisitor comes, 
the story has changed,” 
Prometheus complains. 

“Finally they called me 
to make peace among them. 

I went, down there 
where their great stone towers 
follow both rivers 
to the sea. 

I heard them. I drank 
their new-pressed wine 
(good as yours on Olympus, too!) 
Their sermons made me sleepy, 
or so I thought. 

They had drugged my wine! 

“Days later I woke 
to this prison of chains. 

Then came the tar — 
they hauled it by the truckload. 
Three times they have tried 
to burn me to cinders. 

Three times my Mother the Earth 
has healed me.” 


13 

“Should we open Tartarus,” 

I wonder?” 
old Zeus proposes. 

“One swipe of a berserker Titan, 
your elder, snake-footed brother, 
and their cities would topple. 

Or we could send Poseidon’s Kraaken - 
a million nightmare tentacles 
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and one consuming beak 
with appetite enough 
to consume their species —“ 

“No!” says Prometheus. 

“Much as I hate some of them, 
the best of them are better than us. 

No! listen, or swoop below and look! 
Their towers gleam in the sunrise. 
Bridges, aqueducts, fountains and spires, 
women in jeweled splendor, 
boys in the glory of their summer games, 
the poets, the orchestra of viols, 
flutes and trumpets. For every word 
I taught them they invented twenty. 
They can stride the planet, 
take the stars. 

I want to see 
what they do next.” 


14 

Swirling black clouds 

cascade from nearby mountain ranges, 

a storm of discord, woe, suspicion, 

a hurricane of malice and pestilence, 

a bee-swarm of lies, boils and tumors, 

wing-dust of a generation of Harpies. 

He sees it hovering — 

he knows that only he 

stands between it and the city — 

hag-things with multi-jointed 
spindle legs, splayed knees, 
elbows and ankles 
at insane angles, 
broom down 

with their companion rooks 
to hurl their curses at the earth. 
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This is Pandora’s cloud, 
a convocation of evils 
all destined to make misery 
of so short a life, 
pain-edge creeping 
just past the prime, 
making old age 
deaf, blind and crippled. 

No wonder the poor creatures 
go mad in droves! 

Zeus knows the cloud — 
he fluttered down 
from out its fore-wind. 

“Let’s see how god-like they’ll be,” 
he taunts the Titan, 

“when their flesh erupts in boils, 
when they watch their young wither, 
and their parents revert to infancy.” 


15 

“You cannot help them,” 
the Olympian boasts. 

“Their little lives are like fireflies. 
And now their higher wisdom 
tells them to kill you!” 

“A long list of gods 
has tried to kill me,” 

Prometheus replies. 

“I am the last Titan 
now that poor Atlas 
has lain down petrified. 

Perhaps my race is run, 
but I have not yet tired of it. 

Can you say as much, 
you moth-eaten god? 
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16 

As the eagle flies off 
to the comforts of Olympus, 
the promise of apples 
that grant eternal life, 

Prometheus hurls 
his final taunt. 

“They’ll learn the truth 
that will empty your temples. 
Aphrodite’s wrinkles 
will crack her marble likeness. 
Apollo and Mars, Hephaestus, 
Poseidon will all be the stock 
of laughing school-boys. 

“I go to cinders and funeral smoke, 
but I take all of you with me, 
household gods of a dead race! 

“There were no gods. 

There are no gods. 

There are only 
monsters.” 
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0>e Death of Queen 7ocaeta 

A New Scene for Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex 

SCENE: The Royal Bedchamber in Thebes. A bed with bedclothes and 
pillows at center stage. The Chorus of Old Women enter individually 
from the edges of the stage and meet at the front and center of the stage. 


WOMAN 1 

I did not think to find you here today. 

Your house was closed. The plague is everywhere. 


WOMAN 2 

Apollo — or Hekate — has spared us, 
sister, but all around us dead are piled 
in doorways or stacked like logs for burning. 

Here comes my brother’s wife. Thank Zeus you are 
still among the living! What news bring you? 

Why are we gathered in the Queen’s bedroom? 


WOMAN 3 

Some women fled the court, and called us here. 

WOMAN 2 

Has someone died? What is the clamor for? 

WOMAN 3 

All are called to the palace. Death is not here, 
but worse than Death. Chasing his oracles, 
and running from oracles past, our king, 
sharp-witted Oedipus who beat the Sphinx, 
has brought down horrors on Thebes. 
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CHORUS 


We knew it! 

Cursed is our city with plague and starving. 

Help us, sisters, to bring an end to it! 


WOMAN 2 

What can be worse indoors than out-of-doors? 
Shepherds and farmers come not to market. 

The fisherman, spying our funerals, 

the columns of smoke and the circling vultures, 

avoid us and sell their catch in Athens. 


WOMAN 1 

Women, the root is here. The cause is here. 
Disaster begins in the royal house, 
and all the people are doomed to suffer. 


WOMAN 3 

But why are we summoned? Keep to our homes, 
I say, until the Lord of Death passes! 


CHORUS 

Cursed is our city with plague and starving. 
Help us, sisters, to put an end to it! 


WOMAN 1 

Listen! Oedipus stands stunned. The murder 
of old King Laius is now unraveled. 

The blight of unsolved crime brought us the plague 
as punishment from the angry Furies. 

The killer of the old king ...is the King, 
who came a stranger to our grieving Thebes 
and wed the widowed Queen Jocasta. 
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WOMAN 2 

But Oedipus and she are happily wed, 
blessed by the gods with four inheritors. 


WOMAN 3 

The sorry history of King Laius 
has been told and retold by the gossips. 
But Oedipus killing Laius — not that! 


WOMAN 2 

So the gods knew the truth, and did nothing? 


WOMAN 3 

Have not many kings killed those before them? 
Greece is full of tyrants, ripe for plucking. 


WOMAN 1 

There is more, sisters! Laius was hunting. 

His escort knocked young Oedipus aside 
to make way for the king’s passage. In rage, 
possessed by fury he could not explain, 

Oedipus took sword and killed them all! All! 

He never knew from their rustic attire 

he had killed the king of Thebes! The gods knew, 

fermenting their vengeance like vinegar. 

Then Oedipus, saving the Thebans once 
and for all from the dreaded Sphinx, 
came to us. Shrouded Jocasta he took, 
these twenty years our king, and her husband, 
these years he lay with his victim’s widow. 

But here it is, Sisters: horror piles deep 
on horror in this world, this serpents’ nest: 

Know now that killing Laius, Oedipus ... 
has .. .slain... his... father. And marrying her — 
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WOMAN 3 

Laius, the father of Oedipus! Then... 


CHORUS 

Cursed is our city with plague and starving! 


WOMAN 2 

Jocasta is wed to her cast-off son, 
the baby King Laius hurled from a cliff: 
the one of whom the oracles warned him, 
the king-killing son, wedding his mother! 


CHORUS 

Help us sisters, to bring an end to it. 
We bow to you as eldest among us. 


WOMAN 1 

(looking from edge of stage) 

They stand in horror within the palace: 

Oedipus, Creon, nobles, messengers. 

News spreads like a bee-hum outside the walls. 
The sky is red with shame, the sea pauses 
as though the very waves would shun the wharves. 


WOMAN 2 

Only Queen Jocasta is moving — look here! 

Her long robe flutters amid the columns. 

She comes! Her face is a mask of horror. 

The Chorus withdraws to the edges of the stage and turn their backs to 
the center of the stage. 

Enter Queen Jocasta, in disarray, her hair flying all about her, her robe 
disheveled. She hurls herself onto the bed at the center of the stage and 
tears at the bedclothes in fury and shame. She howls. The Chorus of Old 
Women emerges from the shadows and surrounds her. 
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CHORUS 

Jocasta, Queen, Look up and attend us! 


JOCASTA 

What? All of you here? Old women of Thebes! 
I did not ask for your counsel today. 

How dare you intrude on my day of grief! 


WOMAN 1 

We have come, as is our right, to question. 


WOMAN 2 

Who is your son, and who your husband now? 


WOMAN 3 

And what will you do to placate the gods? 


JOCASTA 

I am just come from the court, from Creon, 
my brother, and Oedipus, my — but how 
can you be here already to taunt me? 


CHORUS 

Faster than falcons flies the bird of woe. 


WOMAN 1 

We watch and listen. 


WOMAN 2 


We who never sleep. 
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WOMAN 3 

We who guard the morals of the city. 


CHORUS 

Sacred to Hera and us, is marriage. 

Bound we are all to the proper customs, 
without which men are beasts, and women, whores. 


WOMAN 1 

Jocasta, you are Queen, we the Elders. 

You are bound to speak, and to speak truly, 
by the laws of Thebes and our sisterhood. 
Did not you dance with us on the mountain, 
in those old rites no man may see, and live? 
Are you not sworn to hear us, as always? 
Consort of Laius, what was your duty? 


JOCASTA 

To Laius, nothing! You are women. What bond 
can woman have to her son’s murderer? 

He took my first-born child. By the oracle 
driven, he cast the healthy infant boy 
I know not where. Some cliff or cavern. 

Strong cords bound his ankles together 
so the helpless babe could not elude 
the lion, the wolf, the high-soaring eagle. 

I thought him a tiny bleached skeleton 
lying in some dark ravine, forgotten. 

No grave, no stone, the very memory 
erased as though I had never borne him! 


WOMAN 1 

Yet he lived. He grew. He came to your bed. 
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JOCASTA 

How dare you accuse me now of knowing 
what no one could have known of Oedipus? 


CHORUS 

How likeyow he looks! We guessed it! We knew! 


WOMAN 1 

Did you not see the stranger limping in, 
when god-proud he saved the city and took 
in a mere few days your fresh widow’s shrouds, 
and made of them your second bridal veil? 
Where was your decency, Queen Jocasta? 


JOCASTA 

You hypocrites, you ate at my table! 

Woman to woman I tell you this thing: 

I knew King Laius dead, and wished him dead, 
and I would have kissed the hand that killed him. 

(She stops with horror at what she has just said.) 
The gods ensorcel us — they make us speak, 
until our words convict us of murder, 
yet we did not kill — of lust, when never 
a thought of anything but solitude 
was what we wanted — and now of this thing 
that no one could have imagined to be! 

If I am bound to speak the truth, then hear! 

I did not care to find the thieves who killed him. 

I rejoiced in a murderer’s murder. 

In all the latter years of our marriage 
I made the choice we all have right to make: 
to bear the heartless man no children more. 

I gave him death for death. Ointments I had 
from Hekate’s sisters, ground by moonlight. 

You — you were the one who secured them! 
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(Woman 3 turns her head away in denial.) 

You! 

Some bitter herbs to resist his seed, 
and some I used to expel his daughters, 
his sons, his shriveled progeny I dropped 
into a hole at the back of the garden. 

They are still there. I do not regret them. 

I wanted the line of Laius to end 
with him —his death ended my misery. 


WOMAN 2 

So hasty a bond to the unknown youth 
was unbecoming a widow. Laius 
was bad, for you and for all the kingdom, 
but you betrayed our women’s dignity 
to grovel at the feet of a stripling! 


JOCASTA 

Did I choose him? Chaste on my throne, all veiled 
in widow’s raiment I sat to greet him. 

Thebes could not have a mere woman above it. 

I all but gave in to Creon’s ruling, 

but many there were who did not trust him. 

They used me, just as they used Oedipus. 

The council of men made up the marriage. 

In three days I was wed to the hero. 

Where were you, old women, to speak for me? 

You saw me, a queen in name, a plaything 
for politics and the exchange of crowns. 

There you sat at my second wedding feast, 
your lewd eyes all over my groom’s young face, 
your gossips’ fingers subtracting his age 
from mine and laughing at my supposed luck. 


WOMAN 3 

Did you never guess and dread the whole truth? 
Speak now, Jocasta, to save your own life! 
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JOCASTA 

The truth need never fear the light of day. 

In premonitions only did I know it. 

Waking the first morn in sun-rays, I spied 
the hard scars upon his naked ankles. 

He said he had always been thus. I shook 
from head to foot in dread and denial, 
and then the young man made love to me, my 
shudders of fear gave way to deep desire, 
and I vowed to never think it again. 

Such bliss could only come with gods’ consent. 


WOMAN 2 

And you never again suspected him? 


JOCASTA 

Once I called him “my boy,” and he fled me. 
So we came to better bed-time names: 

“Old man,” he was, and I his “little girl.” 
And if I knew, within my secret heart 
he was my son, it was my joy to love, 
to bind him near me thus, as blood to blood. 
He chose me. He wanted me. He loved me. 
If you believe in gods, this was their work. 
No man was ever more Aphrodite’s slave, 
nor any wife more awed by Hyperion, 
for yes, to me, he was the sun and moon. 


CHORUS 

Taken in crime, they always cry, “Love, love, love!” 
Taken in sin, “It was too dark to see!” 


WOMAN 1 

You have all but confessed it. You knew him! 

How could you bear his children, monster queen? 
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WOMAN 2 

Will you lie and wait for your grandson, too? 


JOCASTA 

With joy and dread I bore him those children. 

Is it not thus with any woman? And 
when I was shown Antigone’s visage 
wrapped in the royal swaddling cloth that morn 
I said, “The gods sleep. This is no monster.” 


CHORUS 

Lowest of women, you profane the gods! 


JOCASTA 

Look at my children, all four of them, look 
at the eyes and brow of Eteocles 
my son, our son, the son of Oedipus! 

Watch Polynices, our other fair son 
slay the fleet deer with a single arrow. 

Look at my fair Antigone and say 
that the gods have cursed us. Ismene, too, 
our youngest daughter, and our dearest pearl. 
How could the gods have blessed us in this guise 
if they intended to blast and destroy? 


WOMAN 3 

Unnatural woman! The gods look down 
and scorn you. Furies will hound your children 
until they rot as unburied exiles, 
unwelcome in any Attic-tongued city. 

Dare you say we are unpunished in Thebes 
when the streets are clogged with the dying? 
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JOCASTA 

I am not an unnatural woman. 

I yearn and love and bleed like all of you. 

Do not believe those lying oracles. 

WOMAN 3 

Your life is forfeit, Jocasta! Hera 

has spoken from her dread throne. Hearthstones crack 

and ovens eject their bread unheated, 

nor brides nor grooms can consummate their vows, 

nor even may the dead be buried, incense 

falls down and fails to go up to heaven 

so long as your marriage bed stains the earth. 


JOCASTA 

Get out of here! I curse you, hateful crones! 


CHORUS 

Your life is forfeit, Jocasta! Yield it! 


JOCASTA 

I am my children’s mother! 


WOMAN 2 

A vile womb 

through which generations pass to and fro 
like the open gates to the marketplace! 

Now they’ll all cry “Thebes! The Incest City, 
where father and daughter, mother and son, 
brother and sister all sleep in one bed!” 


CHORUS 

Your life is forfeit, Jocasta! Yield it! 
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JOCASTA 

Never! Your gods are a fraud. I hate them, 
as I hate your hypocritical ways. 


WOMAN 1 

(aside to WOMAN 2) 

She neither repents nor dignifies death 
by taking timely exit upon this world. 
Hand me the rope and I’ll do it myself. 


WOMAN 2 

(aside to WOMAN 1) 

Here, knot it well. We’ll let her hang from there, 
where that great beam runs over the ceiling. 


JOCASTA 

Get back, you childless crones! What right have you 
to judge a queen with four bright promises 
for a thousand years of glory for Thebes? 


CHORUS 

We speak no more. Our hands will silence you. 
(They close in around Jocasta. Their robes conceal her.) 


WOMAN 1 

(to WOMAN 2) 

Send word to Creon that Jocasta died, 
alone, an honorable suicide. 

WOMAN2 runs from the stage. 


FINIS 
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ABOUT THE POEMS 


Why explain anything? Some poets take pride in baffling their readers, 
and ensuring that critics will have fodder for their master’s theses. I like 
to add these brief notes to my books, in which I say what I might say in a 
live poetry reading, by way of explaining why or how something came to 
be written. Sometimes I feel that an audience needs to have certain terms 
or mythological characters explained. Since I have many readers who are 
not poets — the gods be thanked! — I do indeed get notes of thanks from 
readers, saying that these back-of- the-book comments made the difference 
between puzzlement and pleasure. So I continue on my perverse way, 
having my say. I will try to be brief. 

HERE AT THE MILLENNIUM 

CHILDREN OF ATLAS is my anthem against angst. Walt Whitman 
looks over my shoulder and nuzzles his beard against me, whispering, “You 
tell them!” I see the human adventure as only beginning. When the sun 
goes supernova, when the Andromeda galaxy collides with ours, we must 
be somewhere else. 

FIRST SNOW has a most mundane origin — a walk past the tiny 
roses bushes that line the parking lot of my local supermarket in Provi¬ 
dence. The sudden blooming of the roses amid the snow, timed so that the 
passing poet would see them before and after, was another of those 
serendipities of the Muse. The last two lines just leaped into place. 

When I first met the artist Riva Leviten, she took me to the Providence 
Art Club and showed me a splendid encaustic work that was hanging there 
in a group exhibit. “What do you make of it?” she asked. I surprised her 
by extemporizing the essence of this poem, IMPROMPTU, and the next 
day I presented her with the poem. We have been great friends ever since. 
You don’t really need to see the work to appreciate the poem, but the two 
together would be dynamic. Unfortunately, Riva misplaced the work in 
her gallery/storeroom of thousands of works, and I never saw it again. 

DUSK was seen from a train hurtling (or should I say, creeping) south 
from Providence to New York City. 

AS IDOLS FALL IN THE AFGHAN HILLS was my spontaneous 
reaction to the horrific actions of the Taliban in Afghanistan, who 
destroyed the world-famous giant statues of Buddha. Of course, this was 
only a prelude to what would follow. 
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SIX CHRISTMAS VERSES are doggerel, written to fill out a Christ¬ 
mas chapbook that originally centered around my Knecht Ruprecht poem. 
I hope it is not my fate to be remembered only for these wicked verses. 

THE ’POSSUM was seen one summer night in Providence, creeping 
along the wall of the Brown University Refectory. 

I moved back to New York City in the early 1990s, tempted by an 
intriguing publishing job. In TWENTY-YEAR NEW YORKER, AFTER 
HIS EXILE, my emotions of homecoming are expressed. I suppose I will 
always be a New Yorker. 

In REVELATIONS, I say everything I have to say to people who think 
they know what God wants. I know what God wants — he told me. 

ARABESQUES ON THE STATUE OF LIBERTY centers around 
New York City’s only actual goddess-figure, one I take very seriously. I 
delight in seeing all those Statue of Liberty miniatures being sold to 
tourists. I get weepy when I take the Staten Island Ferry and get to pass 
close by Liberty Island. One day on the ferry I saw a man standing alone 
at the railing, staring at the Statue with an intense expression of hatred. 
That stayed with me. Then, the same day, I was in Chinatown, and I saw 
an elegant Chinese matron rushing down Canal Street, carrying one of 
those miniature Statues of Liberty. Just a few hours later I was at the 
Empire State Building, thinking about King Kong’s tortuous climb up the 
side of the skyscraper. These images all fell together in this poem. 

QUACK is based on a news account of a therapist who was prosecuted 
for fraud, pretty much as described in the poem. He had a patient with 
multiple personalities — dozens of them — and he charged the insurer for 
group therapy for all the personalities, which included demons and animals. 
From the tales I have heard, psychiatry has to be one of the most debased 
of all professions today. 

NEMESIS is a new poetic form. I invite other poets to write “nemeses” 
of their own. In each stanza, the last two lines must be the “nemesis” of 
the first two, and the last line of stanza 2 must rhyme with the last line of 
stanza 1. I wrote four of these, but there could be any number of them 
strung together. Any takers? 

THE STERILE SQUASH is one of several poems featuring “Mrs. 
Trog,” a former landlady in New Jersey. She is actually a composite of the 
worst features of a mother-daughter duo. 
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VERMONT IMAGES is another creation from journal notes, this 
time recapping my first trip to Burlington, Vermont, and to some of the 
haunts of Robert Frost. My hosts, Don and Laura Merit, also took me to 
a pow-wow (my first) of the Abenaki Indians, which I found depressing 
since it was held inside a gymnasium. The fourth section is my reaction 
to the upland pastures and alder forests through which we walked, reading 
excerpts of Robert Frost poems which were posted on signs along the way. 

DEAD PRINCESS is, of course, Princess Diana, and my pagan nature 
responded to seeing the outpouring of British emotion (there isn’t much 
of that in the universe!), the vast hecatombs of flowers, and her very 
classical final resting place). She got everything except a new constellation. 

CAVE DEUM (Beware of God) is a playful piece, starting with a little 
dyslexia and poking fun at organized religion, my favorite opponent. 
People sometimes ask me why I’m so tough on religion, and I always 
answer that too many of my ancestors were burned at the stake. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE was written, yea, many years ago. I never 
go into bars of any kind, but I peeked in a window one day and thought I 
saw at least four Shakespeare characters inside, drinking beer and looking 
exceedingly gloomy. So there you are. 

ARTICLES OF FAITH is only one of two poems I have written in 
which typographic means are employed to break up the text into parallel 
streams. I don’t know how one person would read it out loud, so I don’t 
intend to pursue this line much further. I’ve had people send me “concrete 
poems” over the years with words every-which-way on the page. I asked 
one poet, “What am I supposed to do, stand on my head or do somersaults 
while I read this?” He never spoke to me again. 

FROM SALEM FORWARD is yet another commentary on the 
psychological abuse of children by parents, and the ways in which “truth” 
can be manufactured. 

The appalling poem titled HANDICAPPED GAME PRESERVE is 
based on a newspaper report. I don’t make these things up — there’s 
actually a place where men in wheelchairs can hunt, maim and kill animals. 

HOUSECLEANING comes from my house in Weehawken, New 
Jersey, whose owners had paved over the front garden and removed the 
trees. Mrs. Trog makes another appearance. 
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I was never a very successful “hippie,” since I think taking drugs is 
stupid. Like everyone else in my generation, I dabbled, and was unim¬ 
pressed — if someone thinks that watching multicolored diamonds 
bleeding down a wall is “altered consciousness” and a gateway to wisdom, 
I pity them. During my Haight-Ashbury days, I followed my own path, 
and drugs were really not part of it. When I read a poem ridiculing the 
drug culture, I was heckled and screamed at — by Charles Manson. 

LETHE was an old piece in which I used the image of the Juggernaut, 
which crushes people like a steamroller. It concentrated on showing how 
the poor are the real victims of drugs. I left the poem and did nothing with 
it, and then I realized that I had to counter this with something about the 
arrogance and stupidity of the “beautiful people” and their drug culture, 
which has much to do with why so many people think drugs are wonderful. 
The outrageous and needless drug death of the talented and beautiful 
young actor River Phoenix (who had the public persona of a squeaky-clean 
vegetarian) finally gave me the point of reference for the end of the poem. 

When I give readings and talk about poetry, I am sometimes asked 
whether drinking “helped” Poe or Dylan Thomas, and whether drugs 
“helped” Coleridge and the Beats. You only have to look at the burned-out 
wrecks that many of these artists became to realize that their (our) loss is 
what they might have done had they stayed at the peak of their powers and 
lived full lives. Consciousness — especially the poet’s consciousness — is 
all we have and all we need. Imagination provides the rest. That, plus a 
cup of good tea. 


THE PUMPKINED HEART 

The phrase “The Pumpkined Heart” describes the landscape of my 
native Pennsylvania, and was the title of my third chapbook. These 
thirty-odd poems are about my childhood in Appalachia, my college years 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania (Edinboro with its beautiful little glacial 
lake), and my early years in New York. 

I did not start writing about my childhood until just a few years ago. 
I don’t care much for “memoir” unless the events remembered serve a 
higher purpose. 

APPALACHIAN IDYLL comes from memories of the countryside 
around my great-grandparents’ house outside of Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 
My maternal great grandmother had sold moonshine during the Depres¬ 
sion, and her house was a four-room structure covered with tarpaper. I 
spent some summers there. I remember driving past it some years ago with 
some friends, and seeing, with a sense of vague horror, the even smaller, 
one-room house in which my grandparents lived, and where my mother 
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was born. “That’s not a house,” said a young boy in the car, “that’s a tool 
shed!” 

IMAGINARY PLAYMATE is fiction. And it is fact. I suddenly 
remembered having an “imaginary playmate,” and was struck by the 
abruptness with which that activity ended. I let my imagination fill in the 
rest, and in the process, shards of recovered memory filled in. It was only 
after I started working on the poem that I heard the stories about draft 
dodgers and other runaways hiding around and even in the coke-ovens. It 
makes a good tale, and makes one question the standard assumptions. What 
would be the outcome of this incident today? Would the boy be hypnotized 
and interrogated into making up bizarre confessions? Would the young 
man in the spring house be sent away for life, unable to prove that 
“something” did not happen? I like the ambiguity which this poem leaves 
with the reader. 

My great-grandmother, the former moonshine seller, died when I was 
ten or eleven. I have vivid memories of visiting her, and hearing about her 
Alsatian forebears. She was tricked into signing away her timber rights, 
which I recount in THE PINES. I changed the story a little. She was long 
dead when they came to cut the trees, and it was my grandmother (her 
daughter) who came home one day and found the trees cut down. 

In MIDNIGHT WATER, I remember childhood summers in the 
woods of Pennsylvania, and the odd things we were told to keep us from 
roaming around at night. Since the house was surrounded with a blanket 
of enveloping insects, mountain lions and bears, it was not such a bad idea 
to stay in bed until dawn. 

AND THEN WE GOT USED TO THE ATOM BOMB. One of the 
Edinboro college professors whose house was a gathering place for the 
student intellectuals was Norman Lee. It was at his home, surrounded by 
his children (if I am remembering correctly), that I heard a recording of 
Bertrand Russell’s powerful antiwar speeches. An early version of this 
poem was in my first chapbook, Songs of the I and Thou, but it was not very 
precise. I went back to the source documents and added material to make 
this poem comprehensible to today’s reader. I think it gives a little glimpse 
into how terrified we all were in the late 1960s. Lines in italics and marked 
* are exact quotes from the Russell-Einstein Manifesto of July 9, 1955. 

GRANDMOTHERS GO ON is based partly on my grandmother 
Florence, who could behead a chicken, kill a copperhead, and pick morel 
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mushrooms in the woods. Is there anything in world better than a 
grandmother’s home-baked bread? 

FRAGMENTS, WRITTEN AT TWENTY is made up of several 
journal entries from my college days, and from my half-year stay in San 
Francisco in 1967. They are infused with the spirit of Shelley and 
Whitman. These lines are my declaration of intent to “make a new song 
to astonish the planets.” 

TABLEAUX FROM A PENNSYLVANIA VILLAGE comes from 
journal notes, impressions of the seasons, the flora and the fauna of 
northwestern Pennsylvania, Edinboro and its lake specifically. A mere 
description, startling or beautiful as the experience might be, does not 
always translate into a poem. I keep these notes and turn back to them, 
and, sometimes, many years later, I realize that a certain thing seen is right 
for a poem I am working on. “War of the Lake Against Its Borders,” 
formerly “At the Lake Shore,” is the most ambitious in this little set. There 
is an intensity about nature in places where the warm season is short, and 
when you know that the ground you live on was scoured by glaciers, you 
gain a sense of how nature works over millennia to make the landscape 
what it is. Note: I have revisited these nature-notes poems in 2018, and 
this time I think they amount to something more. 

If water had a consciousness and needed a pep talk, WATER MUSIC 

I would be it. Although I wasn’t thinking about it, it is certainly an anthem 
for all of us born in the Aquarian age. WATER MUSIC IV, later in the 
book, is an extension of the same idea. (In case you wondered, Water Music 

II and III exist only as journal notes, not yet written. Maybe someday.) 

SPRING EARTH is almost 40 years old, and THE KILLING FROST 
IN SPRINGTIME was written just after the turn of the millennium, when 
a savage May frost nipped a lot of trees in the bud. I thought they made 
an intriguing juxtaposition. 

THE OLD GRAVESTONES could have been part of the “Things 
Seen in Graveyards” cycle, but I have kept it apart. Again the setting is 
Pennsylvania, although it could just as well be New England, with its tasty 
old graveyards. The graveyard at Edinboro, when last I saw it, was a mad 
jumble of broken stones. Many older stones had been so worn that the 
inscriptions were almost illegible, and this provoked the whimsy of this 
poem — what if we had to carry our gravestones like little calling cards to 
the Resurrection? 
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AN AWESOME PLUMMETING recounts one of those co-incidences 
that happens to poets. Just minutes after I finished listening to Swan Lake 
in the dead of winter, I walked to our little lake, just in time to witness five 
hundred migrating swans descend onto the water for a brief visit. 

THE IRISES is a poem of obsessive love, a topic of great import to 
gloomy adolescents. Many will recognize themselves in this poem of 
brooding, passive, hopeless, jealous affection. 

AT THE TOP OF THE WORLD came out of a prose-poem passage 
in a letter I wrote to my friend Tom Fitzpatrick. Fortunately I kept a copy, 
sensing that this wanted to be a freestanding poem. Its message to other 
artists — that they are not alone — is a vital one. 

AT THE WOOD’S EDGE is a translation/adaptation from the 
Onondaga. I spent my childhood on Pennsylvania lands soaked with the 
blood of the French and Indian War (the American branch of the Seven 
Years’ War). As a result of this history, there were no Indians to be seen. 
My father’s grandmother apparently threw the family — and perhaps the 
whole town — into turmoil when she let it be known, when she was quite 
elderly, that she was an Indian. Although I have traced the genealogy back 
to her parents, and found one distant cousin who spoke of a family photo 
with “a young girl in Indian braids who doesn’t look like the others, and 
we wondered who she was,” I cannot prove or disprove my great-grand- 
mother’s assertion. Her obituary listed her white parents; her parents’ 
family tree does not include her. Native American children were taken 
from their families; Indian people were driven out of New York State and 
Pennsylvania, to Ohio and later to Kansas; farm families could and did 
adopt children so as to have extra hands to work. No one knows. Nonethe¬ 
less, growing up with the whispered legend that “your grandmother was 
an Indian” had its effect on my imagination. When I arrived in Edinboro, 
which had been a festival grounds for the extinct Erie Indians, I grew even 
more interested in Iroquois lore. That led to me render the opening 
passages of the Iroquois Funeral Rite into blank verse. It is a passage of 
tremendous dignity, almost classical in its nobility and restraint. 

I spent my high-school years in a sad, depressed town, and one of the 
few things I care to remember about it is told in TILLIE. Years after 
leaving the place, I heard this tale of Tillie’s downfall. 

The all-lower-case title of “song of youth (1967)” shows that I was still 
under the influence of “modern” poets. I still like this poem, with its Beat 
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inflection and its word-play. It’s one of only a handful of college-boy poems 
I would still want anyone to see. 

Like the opera farewells that go on and on, ENVOI has been much 
revised. The problem is that I said goodbye to a place, and kept returning. 
Now that a decade or more separates each of my visits to Edinboro lake, I 
was able to revise this poem with a sense of finality. It’s also easier now to 
accept the fact that one place does represent “my youth, my heart, my 
first-found home.” 

AT THE VERGE OF SPRING was being revised as I was listening 
to Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, with its setting of the ninth-century hymn, 
Veni Creator Spiritus (Come, creator spirit). As I listened, and wrote, the 
descriptions of unfolding spring became more explosive, and as the Mahler 
chorus burst into its greatest crescendo, I found myself writing the Latin 
words on the page. I remembered too, that Lucretius begins his great De 
Rerum Naturum with a hymn to Venus, as the force behind the earth’s 
regeneration in spring. So when I use these Latin words, it is in the fullest 
pagan sense. 

SCRAPS is a personal poem I kept locked away for many years. It is 
my memorial for all the young artist friends who drifted off to drugs, 
suicide, religion, or simply to marriage and babies. Babies are the enemies 
of art. 

THE TEA PARTY takes place when I was in the third grade, and I 
had little girls on both sides of me — two Jewish girls in the big house 
next door, and two Fundamentalist Christian girls in the ramshackle house 
on the other side. The memory of licorice-flavored water, served in tiny 
aluminum cups, still makes me gag. 

TWO, GOING ON THREE was an attempt to relate my earliest 
memories. I can remember my second birthday, and this poem includes 
many of the concrete memories, including being attacked by spiders. My 
mother, with her fear of machines, also makes her first sinister appearance 
in my poems here. 

THE OUTCAST pretty accurately describes my childhood. I did not 
go to church, learn to swim, ride a bicycle, join the Boy Scouts, or do much 
anything else that other boys did. I wasn’t allowed. 

GRANDFATHER’S WATCH DOG could have been one dog, or two 
successive dogs, that lived out their miserable days at my grandparents’ 
house. For the sake of drama I made it a single dog. 
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ENGLISH BREAKFASTS is about how emotionally repressed we 
English are. Even generations removed from the mother country, we just 
can’t emote. The last section about my father emerged spontaneously, and 
in this version I have added additional lines. 

THE NOSEBLEED is a true account. People today would find it hard 
to believe how divided our country was during the Vietnam War, and how 
much hatred there was toward “hippies” among the populace. As an 
adolescent, I was afflicted with occasional nosebleeds which could turn 
life-threatening. Once, I lost two and half pints of blood. So this was serious 
business that took me to St. Vincent Hospital in Erie. I still believe that I 
narrowly escaped death at the hands of some demented kitchen worker. 
Friends and teachers did not believe me when I tried to recount my story, 
and I left for New York City shortly thereafter. I never told the story again 
until I wrote the poem. It may be OK now to look like a hippie, but our 
presidents and many other elected officials still publicly declare that you 
can’t be a decent American if you’re an atheist. 

I put A WING OF TIME on the shelf for a long time. It seemed 
self-indulgent, just a memoir of a time and place, even if it did have some 
happy language in it. I wanted the poem to succeed, but I wanted it to have 
a meaning. The poem suffered from narcissism, solipsism, even - the 
feeling that the poet is the center, watching people and places pass by. In 
reality, I am the one passing. I haunt the place more than it haunts me. It 
is not writing poems about me — I, in motion and on the way from one 
eternity to another, am hurtling by and writing about it. I am the meteor. 

THE LITERARY LIFE 

Like most poets, I am guilty, guilty, guilty, of writing poems about — 
writing poems. It’s irresistible, the more so because the process of writing 
remains mysterious even to us. Fiction writers can have good days and bad 
days, but can write and write and write. Poets have to wait. I thought it 
would be a good idea to put all these types of poems together: the 
Muse-complaints, the shop talk, the digs at critics. So the poems here are 
fodder for writers, and fun for those who spend a lot of time thinking and 
reading about writers. For everyone else, maybe, a pass-me-by. 

POETRY MOTELS is a risky poem. People get it today, since Jesse 
Helms is still remembered as a nemesis of the arts, and since “The roaches 
check in, but they don’t check out” is still remembered as an ad slogan for 
Roach Motels. A few years from now, this won’t be funny and it will need 
footnotes. Sigh. 
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REGAINING THE MUSE was written after a long hiatus of depres¬ 
sion, during which I wrote no poems. In fact, it seemed futile to be a poet. 
It is in some ways, tongue-in-cheek, since the Muse is chided for making 
me poor. I am rich in poems; I am poor because I have no money. 

THE RIVALRY provoked a stern disapproval from poet Ree Dragon- 
ette. She read an early draft and replied huffily, “Whoever heard of a male 
Muse?” I wrote this poem for my friend and fellow poet Claudia Dobkins, 
and our respective sexual orientations made the poem make perfect sense. 
And it is a nice twist ending for those who don’t see it coming. 

POETRY READINGS expresses a lifetime of disappointment coming 
home from poetry readings “like that” — frustrated because there was 
nothing worth hearing. Luckily there were times, especially New York in 
the 1970s, when the poetry scene was vibrant and magical. We were out 
every night at readings, and we wrote poems back and forth. I am glad I 
saw New York when that was still possible. 

PATHETIQUE SYMPHONY derives from two different sources. 
When I hear the second movement of Tchaikovsky’s Pathetique Symphony, 
I hear a fractured, melancholy waltz, as though the dancers are seen by 
outsiders who cannot take part. The composer writes his music in 5/4 time, 
so it is not a waltz at all. And when I hear this music, I always think of 
young Heathcliff and Cathy in Wuthering Heights, sneaking onto the 
grounds of the Linton home, watching a party and its dancers through the 
windows as the dogs advance to attack them. From this I made my poem, 
which moves on to become an anthem for all “outsiders.” 

DECONSTRUCTION IN WISCONSIN was written while a lot of 
people were making fools of themselves writing articles using (or abusing) 
this approach to literature. I decided that Jeffrey Dahmer, the serial killer, 
was a perfect symbol for the Deconstructionist. Dahmer, for those who 
don’t read about such things, brought home young men for sex, drugged 
them, killed them, disassembled their bodies in various ways, and stored 
body parts in his refrigerator for later dining. 

UNEMPLOYED is another little dig at Modern Literary Theory. The 
headline “Creative genius does not exist” managed to escape from an MLA 
convention and found its way into the general press, where said statement, 
and literary theorists, were much mocked. I thought of my Muse, and 
wondered how she would fare in a world which no longer believed that 
there were “special” people who created great art. It’s also ironic since 
everyone in academia wants to be the recipient of a “genius award.” 
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DEAD POETS covers one of the perennial ironies of being a poet. I 
know I will be world-famous fifty years from now. I have watched few brief 
flurries of interest around a few poets immediately after their deaths, 
including other poets who scarcely knew them trying to elbow into 
memorial readings. 

WHO CAN BE A POET ALL OF THE TIME? was a disgusted 
reaction to seeing, in succession, a good dozen mediocre poetry books, all 
of whose authors wrote blurbs praising one another as great poets. Dana 
Gioia summed up this state of things very well in his essay and book, Can 
Poetry Matter? Things will remain rotten in poetry-land as long as these 
folks jam the bookshelves with their mostly uninteresting writings. I grit 
my teeth when I sit in a audience made up of eager-to-be-published poets, 
and watch them all applauding a celebrity poet who spent 45 minutes 
reading unintelligible baloney. No wonder so many people hate poetry. 

DIAGNOSIS OF E.A. POE is my reaction to a newspaper account in 
which a learned physician “solved” the mystery of Poe’s death, claiming 
the poet died of rabies. I had been reading a good deal about Poe’s last year, 
so this is my sardonic take on the good doctor’s claim, with apologies in 
advance to “lady poets.” 

RHAPSODOMANCY is another of those “coincidences,” of the sort 
that happens to poets. We ask for it. 

OF THE MAKING OF BOOKS was written when I found an 
abandoned attempt to describe, in verse, my days running The Poet’s Press 
in New York City. I countered this with a present-day reflection, realizing 
that the little books I produced did indeed mean something. I have had 
depressed periods when I gave it all up, but I always crept back when I 
found poets worth publishing. 

In FINALISTS: CHRISTIAN LADIES’ POETRY SOCIETY COM¬ 
PETITION, I poke fun at a gaggle of born-again poets who infested various 
poetry circles. Some of them claimed they channeled their poems directly 
from God. This wouldn’t be so awful if they had any talent, but it seems 
that the Christian god only dictates truly bad poetry. In this poem, I have 
three religious poets submitting to a contest with the topic of “babies.” 
Maybe this is a little cruel, but at heart I do not view these people as simple 
and honest as they seem. Some even steal their bad poems from already- 
published books of bad religious poems. All my life experience tells me 
that self-professed holy people are often con artists. Note: the words with 
overstrikes through them are intentional. 
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NOT A LOVE SONG, NO, NEVER THAT! 

Very few of the poems in this section of the book have ever seen print 
before. I have held them close to me. They reveal little, since my “love 
poems” are almost always about wanting and almost never about having. 
I have led a largely solitary life. But I guess it is “now or never” to put these 
poems out there, and among them are several of my favorite children, 
however painful the birthing. Over the years I wrote many little poems of 
yearning that I simply called “Odes,” writing them, numbering them, 
tucking them away. (I should not have called them Odes, since they are 
not imitations of that classical form.) 

I use a lot of astronomy in my love poems. I should really stop, but 
this is a “conceit” that works well for me, and suits our age well. After all, 
we are the first people on earth to know what our outer planets look like. 
In THE SHY ONE, I sent a meteor to get the loved one’s attention. THE 
LOVED DEAD (ODE 15) is full of references to black holes and you’ll 
need to know how they work to make sense of the poem; the third part of 
the poem was added in 2018 and prompted the title-change. CONTACT 
uses a concept I picked up in astronomy, the penumbra, to describe two 
shadows touching when the poet passes the loved one. LIGHT YEARS 
urges the loved one to become a supernova. LOVED ONES repeats the 
astronomical references in its next-to-last stanza. I read a lot of science 
fiction, and I was one of those chemistry set kids in junior high who made 
stink bombs and blew things up. So it is no affectation for me to fall in 
love and use Newtonian physics to describe the magnitude of my affection, 
and how far and how fast people have run away from me. 

NOT A LOVE SONG, NO, NEVER THAT! is not really about any 
specific persons or events. It started as an experiment in writing. I wrote 
the first section from the point of view of the Lover, who has found his 
ideal, but has sworn never to reveal his perhaps-unwelcome affection. The 
poem is free in form with no advance planned structure. Then I set out to 
write the second part, mirroring and reversing the images from the first 
part, and this time from the point of view of the Beloved. So I used part 
one as a map to write part two. Then, for the third part, I went to part one, 
and imitated it in the same order, and this time the point of view is The 
Monster. The Monster gets the better of it, and once he is speaking, he gets 
carried away, and has more lines than the others. I did not plan it that way; 
it just happened. You can psychoanalyze this if you wish. 

RENUNCIATION was written several times, and as it is factual, it 
lacks astronomy or monsters. It is just me, as a young man, regretting a 
journey I made in pursuit of an obsessive folly. Actually, it is a sequel, some 
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years later, to “The Irises.” This is a bitter poem, but it has lines in it that 
make me want to keep it. It is not kind to me, or to the other, who hadn’t 
the slightest inkling of the depth or violence of my emotions. It was all in 
my head, and it burned away in the great storm of this poem. 

TRIPTYCH is the most personal of all my poems to date, and it also 
took the longest to write. I have re-written it from top to bottom at least 
three times. Three different people would see themselves in this poem if 
they cared to read it, but this does not matter to the reader. This poem says 
everything I have to say about Love in the abstract. The Greeks knew best, 
and had three different words for Love. 

THE WATCHER is a Providence poem. My friend Hal Hamilton 
introduced me to the term “flaneur,” which is a Parisian word describing 
one who delights in walking around, or sitting in cafes in order to watch 
all the passing beauties. I take great delight in sitting outdoors on Thayer 
Street, enjoying all the splendors of college-age youth passing by. This is 
my ode to these visual delights — there are living things out there as 
beautiful as Greek statues. 

SUMMER STORM is from way, way back — a summer night in 
Pennsylvania when I lived in an attic garret. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE 

PROMETHEUS ON FIFTH AVENUE was written back in 1970, and 
it used to be one of my “warhorse” poems at readings. I had not looked at 
it in years, and then realized that it should companion the other two 
Prometheus-themed poems in this book. Revisiting the poem, I discovered 
it was far less lucid than I had remembered, so I have revised it. The poem 
is based on the contrast between the Art Deco statue of Prometheus at 
Rockefeller Plaza (the 1933 work of sculptor Paul Manship), and, just a 
block away, the blackened pile of St. Patrick’s cathedral. (Yes, I know it’s 
been cleaned, but it was soot-black when I wrote the poem and for many 
years thereafter.) 

The design of Rockefeller Center, with its bas-reliefs of pagan gods 
and forces personified, always symbolized for me the true spirit of 20 th 
century New York. St. Patrick’s always represented to me the worst of 
mankind’s repressive heritage. I sought in the poem to counter one 
world-view against the other. Man is not a sacrificial animal, and a god, 
as an extension of man’s qualities, is even less so. Prometheus is the 
antithesis of Jesus, and I am proud to call him my inspiration. 
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In PROMETHEAN EPILOGUE, the liberated Prometheus gets a 
little revenge on the vulture who had so long tormented him. 

ATHENA AND MEDUSA gives the little-known background of how 
the hideous Gorgons came to be serpent-headed monsters. There’s a moral 
to it all, too — it is not given that those who are smarter are also blessed 
with kindness and empathy. Who is the worse monster in this story? 

These two shorter poems, BURNT OFFERING and DIALOGUE are 
part of a small set of imaginary poems between the tormented Greek poet 
Anakreon and the beautiful young Harmodius. A glimpse into another 
world. 

PROMETHEUS CHAINED was inspired, in a flash, by looking at a 
tiny painting by Riva Leviten. This miniature shows a hunched figure, 
blackened, covered with chains. Below him is what appears to be the 
skyline of city. Above him, menacing clouds swirl, with hag-like creatures 
flying in storm-clouds. Next to the hulking, imprisoned Titan is a tiny 
figure in a hooded robe, his face a hideous blue, looking ever so much like 
a malevolent monk. On the prisoner’s breast is what appears to be an eagle. 

My friend Riva said she had no idea what the painting meant. What 
I have just described above may or may not be there — it’s a very abstract 
work and some of these details could be just random turns of the brush. 
But the moment I saw the painting, I said, “Riva, this is the story of 
Prometheus, only it’s a new version. Prometheus has not been made captive 
by Zeus. The humans have betrayed him, chained him up, covered him 
with tar. They mean to kill him. Zeus has come, in the form of an eagle, 
to gloat.” 

I went home, and wrote this poem. When I saw that it had many 
discrete parts, it occurred to me that it could be read aloud with musical 
interludes, and the Beethoven Prometheus Variations came to mind. I have 
not yet had a chance to have the poem performed with the music, so I am 
not sure how well it will go, but my instincts tell me it will be a good fit. 
This is a very important poem for me, and it sums up some of my latest 
thoughts about myth, and what we can do with myth. 

THE DEATH OF JOCASTA had a fascinating origin. In a class I was 
taking last year on Modern Critical Theory with Prof. Tamara Bolotow at 
University of Rhode Island, a class assignment consisted of writing a brief 
essay on any play in our anthology, using our choice of critical theories. I 
chose Oedipus Rex by Sophocles, and, not satisfied with the abrupt offstage 
suicide of Queen Jocasta, I decided to write a feminist essay on how 
Sophocles treated this tragic woman who does the “proper” thing, killing 
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herself when she discovers she has been married to her own son for twenty 
years. I slept on the project, and when I awoke in the morning to write the 
essay, I said aloud, “Jocasta did not kill herself!” I opened the computer, 
intending to write my essay, and instead wrote a complete new scene in 
blank verse, “The Death of Jocasta,” in which she tells her side of the story. 
The ending was inevitable, but I was surprised when the final, rhymed 
couplet just landed on the page. 

This scene, with Greek chorus, was given a staged reading in April 
2004 at Brown University by The Writer’s Circle, with actress Wendy 
Feller as Jocasta. A number of audience members mistook it for a new 
translation of a lost scene by Sophocles. The dedicated work of the actresses 
helped me to refine the scene and work out some lines that were less than 
clear. Thanks are due to Rose Pearson for choosing this piece for her 
workshop. 
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